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Philippine Exchange Reserves 
Decline; Import Volume Heavy 


The Philippines’ international payments position continued tp | 


weaken in November. 


The decline in international reserves continued unabated, official 
Central Bank figures recording a drop of $17.6 million during the 
month. Disconcerting also was that statistics for the first half of 1957 
indicated a slowdown in rate of increase in physical volume of overall 
production for the year, compared with 1956. Living costs declined 
seasonally. Money supply increased in October, the latest month for 
which figures are available, at a somewhat more rapid rate than in 


the similar month of 1956. 


International reserves amounted to 
$151.3 million on November 29, a fall 
of $17.6 million from $168.9 million at 
the end of October. The decline totaled, 
however, $22.6 million for the month if 
account is taken of addition to the re- 
serves on November 7 of the last $5 
million of the short-term $20-million 
loan from the Bank of America. Fifteen 
million dollars of the bank loan had 
earlier been added to the international 
reserves. From the end of February 
to the end of November the net drain 
on reserves: came to $117 million, or a 
loss of over 50 percent. 

Contributing to the further decline 
in international reserves was a drop in 
export earnings and a continued high 
level of imports. Receipts from mer- 
chandise exports for the month through 
November 29 amounted, according to 
Central Bank exchange data, to $26.9 
million, compared with $33.9 million in 
October and $34.7 million in November 





om — 


1956. Expenditures for merchandise im. 
ports in November, according to the 
same source, totaled $57.6 million, down 
slightly from the preceding month but 
roughly 25 percent above those of the 
similar month of 1956. 

Foreign exchange disbursements for 
imports in the first 11 months of the 
year totaled $677.7 million, compared 
with $553.3 million in the same period 
of the year before. On the other hand, 
foreign exchange earnings from ex. 
ports of $561.4 million in the first 11 
months were relatively unchanged from 
earnings of $564.1 in the correspond- 
ing period of 1956. Thus, the Philip. 
pines’ current payments difficulties 


originate primarily on the expenditure, | 


rather than on the receipt, side. 


Import Cutback Expected 


As was to be expected in an election 
mont, no concrete steps were taken 
to deal with the country’s deterioriat- 

(Continued on page 22) 





Field Offices Give Fast Service 


Information on all phases of world 
trade—from comprehensive economic 
and business data to details on export 
and import regulations is quickly and 
directly available to businessmen in 
their own localities through the 33 
Field Offices of the U. S. Department 
of Commerce. 


Conveniently located in the busi- 
ness centers of the United States, the 
Field Offices are staffed with foreign 
trade specialists who keep abreast 
of developments in the United States 


Mbagece ue, N. Mex., Room 821, Post 
Office Bldg. 


Atlanta 3, Ga., 604 Volunteer Bidg., 66 
Luckie St. N.W. 

Boston 9, Mass., 1416 U. S. Post Office and 
Courthouse Bldg. 

Buffalo 3, N. Y., 117 Ellicott St. 

Charleston 4, 8. C., Area 2, Sergeant 
Tasper Bie. West End Broad St. 

Cheyenne, ro., 207 one Bldg. 

Chicago 6, ll., 226 W. Jackson Blvd. 

Cincinnati 2, Ohio, 442 U. S. Post Office 
and Courthouse. 

Cleveland, 14, Ohio, 1100 Chester Ave. 

Dallas 1, Tex., Room 3-104, Merchandise 
Mart, 500 E. Ervay St. 

Denver 2, Colo., 142 New Customhouse. 

Detroit 26, Mich., 438 Federal Bldg. 

Greensboro, N. C., Room 407, U. 8S. Post 
Office Bldg. 


Houston 2, Tex., 624 First National Bank 
Bldg. 





Jacksonville 1, Fla., 425 Federal Bldg: 
Kansas City é, Mo., Federal Office Bldg. 


and abroad. Aided by the current 
information and publications sent to 
them regularly from Washington, 
they are well equipped to serve world 
traders in their communities. 


Supplementing these Field Offices 
is a coast-to-coast network of some 
800 cooperative offices—local cham- 
bers of commerce and other business 
organizations—which have been fur- 
nished with Department publications 
and reference materials for use by 
businessmen. 


Los Angeles 15, Calif., 1031 S. Broadway. 

Memphis 3, Tenn., 212 Falls Bldg. 

Miami 32, Fla., 300 NE First Ave. 

aaapeoetia 1, Minn., 319 Metropolitaa 
g. 

New Orleans 12, La., 333 St. Charles Ave. 

New York 1, N. Y., 350 Fifth Ave. 

Philadelphia 7, Pa., 1015 Chestnut St. 

Phoenix, Ariz., 137 N. Second Ave. 

Pittsburgh 22, Pa., 107 Sixth St. 

Portland 4, Oreg., 217 Old U. 8S. Court 

house. 

Reno, Nev., 1479 Wells Ave. 

Riapoas 19, VYa., Room 409, Post Office 
g. 

St. Louis 1, Mo., 910 New Federal Bl 

Salt Lake City 1, Utah, 222 SW Temple 


San Francisco 11, Calif., Room 419 Cus 
tomhouse. 

Savanuah, Ga., 235 U. 8. Courthouse and 
Post Office Bldg. 

Seattle 4, Wash., 909 First Ave. 
For local telephone numbers consult 

U. 8. Government section of phone book. 
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ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 
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Smaller Export Demand Dims Outlook 





Belgian Economy on High Level 


Economic activity in Belgium was at a relatively high level in the 
third quarter of 1957, despite the vacation period, a strike in the 
metallurgical industry, and the tight money market. 

The outlook dimmed as a result of a continued decline in demand 
for exports. This situation was further complicated by the new French 


import restrictions. 


Production in this period remained at the same level as in the third 
quarter of 1956. Industrial production for the first 9 months of 1957, 
however, was 4.1 percent higher than during the comparable 1956 
period. The coal industry continued to experience problems due to 
the continued shortage of labor and increased wages, which have risen 
more rapidly in that séctor than in any other branch. 


The trade deficit continued to grow, 
as in the second quarter of 1957. In the 
first 6 months of the year this deficit 
reached 4,854 million francs (1 Belgian 
franc = US$0.02) as compared with a sur- 
plus of 1,337 million during the like 
period of 1956. Imports increased by 11 
percent in the third quarter, while ex- 
ports increased by only 3.5 percent. The 
August export total, 10,910 million 
francs, was the lowest monthly total 
in 2 years, because of the summer lull 
and even more as a result of the effects 
of the strike. The struck industries ac- 
count for approximately 40 percent of 
Belgian’s total exports. 


Export Problems Cause Concern 


French trade restrictions had a po- 
tential effect on Belgian trade in this 
quarter, although the actual impact is 
still unknown. The financial difficulties 
of the United Kingdom and the Nether- 
lands, which are among Belgium's best 
customers, also caused concern. Another 
source of anxiety was the increase in 
flax imports from the U.S.S.R., report- 
edly three times as great as in” 1956. 

Measures were approved at a meet- 
ing of the International Confederation 
of Flax and Sisal at Cannes late in Sep- 
tember, by which users in various coun- 
tries would grant preference to locally 
grown fibers. Imports of Russian fibers 
will be limited to 10 percent of the total 
consumption of the countries repre- 
sented. The restriction was effective 
November 15 for a period of 1 year, 
when it will be renewed. 

Measures effecting Belgo-American 
trade relations were enacted or pro- 
posed in the quarter. A license tax on 
feed grains was established, and Bene- 
lux global quotas on certain types of 
rice, rice flour, soups, and tube and 
pipe fittings went into effect. U. S. pro- 
posals that the United States increase 
import duties on lead and zinc led to a 
formal Belgian protest. 


Import Measures Taken 


On the positive side, Belgium ad- 
vanced the date for licensing imports of 
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pears from February 15 to December 
1 and of apples from March 15 to Feb- 
ruary 1. In addition, the Benelux import 
quota on carbon dioxide was removed 
and the penicillin quota was increased. 
The feed-grain tax, established to 
equalize foreign and domestic prices, 
together with an increase in the ad- 
mixture ratio of domestic flour, is ex- 
pected to affect future imports of U. S. 
wheat and feed grains into Belgium. 
Conversely, any U. S. duty increases on 
lead and zinc may have an adverse 
effect on Belgium, since the United 
States imports sizable quantities of zinc 
from both Belgium and the Congo. 
The Benelux Economic Union Treaty 
which codifies the results already 
achieved in unifying.the economies of 
the three member states was initialed 
in New York in September. A Benelux 
trade agreement with Morocco was con- 
cluded, and Belgium-Luxembourg trade 
agreements with Italy and the Federal 
Republic of Germany were extended for 
1 year, and with Hungary for 6 months. 


Customs Procedure Simplified 


Belgium simplified its customs 
procedure during the quarter by elimi- 
nating licensing requirements for ap- 
proximately 180 export and 30 import 
tariff classifications for most countries. 
In addition, the system of declaration 
licenses was abolished, 

In order to assure exporters of suffi- 
cient capital, an Export Financial Com- 
mittee (COFINEX) was formed to 
coordinate the activities of institutions 
that finance exports. Each institute 
was asked to judge the funds required 
in 1958, presently estimated at about 
2 billion francs. 


U. S. Investments Encouraged 


With American manufacturers show- 
ing increased interest in establishing 
branch plants and sales offices in Eu- 
rope in anticipation of the common 
market, the Belgians are giving serious 


consideration encouraging American 
private investment in Belgium. An 
evidence of this is the recent trans- 
ferring of Government responsibility for 
this function from the semi-official Bel- 
gian Foreign Trade Office to the direct 
supervision of the Ministry of Foreign 
Commerce. 

Recent developments in foreign in- 
vestments include a report that A.C.- 
E.C., Charleroi, an important electrical 
manufacturer, has concluded an agree- 
ment with a U. S. firm for providing 
technical information on the construc- 
tion of nuclear powerplants. Cockerill- 
Ougree Co., the largest Belgian steel 
producer, has formed a new company, 
TOLMATIL, for the production of elec- 
trical sheets and plates under U. S. 
license. 


The U. S.-Belgian Convention for the 
Avoidance of Double Taxation was ex- 


panded in August to include the Congo 
and Ruanda-Urundi. 


Industrial Gains Slowed 


Industrial activity during the third 
quarter failed to maintain the gains 
achieved during the first two quarters 
of 1957. Production was approximately 
8 percent below the level reached dur- 
ing the first half of the year, remaining 
at the level of the third quarter of 1956. 
As a result, the overall production level 


_for the first three quarters of 1957 was 


only 4.1 percent above the output of the 
like period of 1956, as compared with 
the 5.9-percent increase at the end of 
the first two quarters. 


July production was directly influ- 
enced by the metallurgical strike, which 
caused production decreases ranging 
from about 20 percent in the metal 
manufactures industry to 50 percent in 
the iron and steel industry. Conse- 
quently, although Belgian production 
was still above the record pace in 1956, 
it showed a lower rate of increase than 
during the first half of 1957. Neverthe- 
less, production continued at a record 
annual rate, despite persistent reports 
of slackening foreign demand for Bel- 
gian products. 

Although hopes for an increase in 
foreign demand had not materialized by 
the end of the quarter, domestic demand 
remained strong, and the backlog of 
foreign orders built up in 1955-56 had 
not been exhausted. It was expected 
that production would be sustained for 
the remainder of the year to complete 
another record, 


Nitrogen, Petroleum Set Records 


The construction industry exceeded 
the levels reached in each of the first 
(Continued on page 22) 
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Mexican Economy Continues on 
Note of Cautious Optimism 


Mexican business in November continued on a satisfactory level but 
with an undertone of cautious optimism. b 

It was not clear whether the seasonal upswing in commercial and 
industrial activity had materialized to the extent hoped for; however, 
conditions were unchanged in the agricultural and mining industries and, 
except for the steady climb in prices, weaknesses were obvious in the 


strictly domestic economic situation. 


Money and credit continued to be 
scarce although monetary circulation 
and bank credits expanded. New proj- 
ects and investments were announced, 
indicating continued growth. If the rate 
of economic activity did not return to 
that of earlier months, it was probably 
due principally to outside factors such 
as the drought and low world prices 
for some leading export commodities. 


The balance of payments situation 
improved but apparently not sufficient- 
ly to prevent a year-end deficit. This 
Jatter, small enough that it can be 
covered easily by Mexico’s foreign ex- 
change reserves, will not create a prob- 
lem for the immediate future. 


Irrigation Supply Down 

The water levels of reservoirs 
throughout the country at the end of 
November were unchanged from early 
in the month but were still about 22 
percent below those of the preceding 
year. The decline was most significant 
in the central part of the country and 
in the State of Chihuahua where short- 
ages of water for irrigation were 
serious. The volume of water available 
for irrigating winter crops was larger 
in Sonora, Tamaulipas, Durango, and 
Coahuila. 

November marked the beginning of 
the corn and bean harvests, which will 
be smaller than in 1956. Sugar produc- 
tion was expected to reach a new high 
of 1,130,000 metric tons. The. harvest- 
ing of coffee and oranges continued, and 
the planting of the 1957-58 wheat crop 
was under way. Indications are that 
area planted in wheat will be reduced 
15 to 20 percent, particularly in the 
irrigated districts of Bajio, Laguna, and 
the State of Chihuahua. 


Basic Goods Increase 


A rather widespread pessimism re- 
garding the Christmas season was re- 
flected in the very early appearance of 
Christmas decorations and advertising, 
with sales scheduled to promoté early 
buying. Orders for the Christmas sea- 
son were in most cases not as high as 
producers had hoped, ulthough they 
compared favorably with similar previ- 
ous periods. Production of basic goods 
increased, and the 1-month bonus pay- 
ment to Federal workers was expected 
to act as a stimulant to consumer buy- 
ing. The construction industry appeared 
to be holding up well. 
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Ore, Oil Industries Sinaed 


The question of a possible U. S. im- 
port tariff increase on lead and zinc, 
and the problems created by low prices 
on these minerals, continued to hold 
the spotlight. Newspapers reported that 
4,000 small independent miners had be- 
come unemployed since the lead and 
zinc market price broke last May. How- 
ever, production of lead and zinc for 
January-September increased 7 and 6 
percent, respectively, over the same 
period of 1956. 

Petroleos Mexicanos (PEMEX) an- 
nounced that its new gas absorbtion 
plant at Ciudad Pemex, State of Ta- 
basco, was nearing completion and 
should be inaugurated early in 1958. 
Its catalytic plant being installed at 
the Atzcapotzalco refinery, when com- 
pleted in mid-1958, should increase pro- 
duction of aviation gasoline from 1,200 
to 3,000 barrels a day. 

The success of a new plan to finance 
Pemex expansion without resort to 
foreign capital, announced by the Gov- 
ernment in November, depends upon 
the sale of 300 million pesos of Na- 
tional Savings Bonds for immediate 
expansion projects, the need for a 
general readjustment of fuel prices, 
and a more efficient distribution system 
for domestically refined products. 





Money Circulation Increases 


Monetary circulation from September 
through November increased at a slow- 
er rate than in the preceding year. 
Increase in note and coin circulation 
was about the same as in 1956, but 
deposits did not rise as much. The 
credit volume of the Central Bank con- 
tinued to decrease in November to 
895 million pesos, 500 million below the 
maximum reached in August. This re- 
flects the*repayment of loans made to 
finance the unusually large wheat har- 
vest. The credit volume of the banking 
system as a whole rose from September 
through November by about 1.7 per- 
cent, apparently the result of seasonal 
factors. 

The Ministry of Finance announced 
that the new budget would be balanced 
at 8,400 million pesos, an increase of 
12 percent over 1957. Although in 1957 
the Government apparently balanced 
revenues and expenditures at the level 
projected for 1958, there seem to be 
some tax sources that will bring in less 


—— 


Kenya Labor-Management 
. Groups Reach Accord 


A major commerce and industry 
group in Kenya has given public recog. 
nition to the Kenya Federation of La. 
bor as the body representative of op. 
ganized ijabor, for the first time in the 
history of labor relations in Kenya. 

This recognition, extended recently 
by a joint statement issued by the As. 


sociation of Commercial and Industria] , 


Employers and the Kenya Federation of 
Labor, arose out of consultations be. 
tween the two groups for the purpose 
of developing, along sound lines, a sys. 
tem of negotiations between employers 
and employees which will be satisfac. 
tory to both parties. The Association of 
Commercial and Industrial Employers 
is reported to have 40 members, includ- 
ing many of the large firms in Kenya, 
and the Federation of Labor has as 
affiliated members all of the important 
African trade unions in Kenya. 


Policy Agreement Reached 


The two groups reached agreement 
on broad principles of policy relating to 
future labor-management relations. The 
principal items of the agreement include 
management’s acceptance of unions as 
negotiating bodies; mutual recognition 
that the Essential Services Ordinance— 
which circumscribes labor’s power to 
strike in essential industries—should be 
confined to services that are really 
essential; and agreement that joint in- 
dustrial councils should be developed to 
deal with broad issues. 

The agreement appears to be a highly 
significant step forward in labor rela- 
tions in Kenya. An official of the Kenya 
Federation of Labor reported that his 
organization considered the agreement, 
reached after 2 years of negotiation, to 
be a milestone in industrial relations in 
Kenya, He stated that the parties 
realize this is only the first major step 
and will therefore meet again shortly 
to begin discussions concerned with de- 
tails of interpretation and implementa- 
tion.—U. S. Consulate, Nairobi. 





in 1958 than last year, notably export 
duties and possibly the cotton and non 
ferrous metals industries. 

Overall retail price indexes rose about 
1 percent over the October alltime 
highs, led principally by increased food 
costs. Nonfood products showed a tend 
ency to hold level or drop slightly. 
Prices of some fruits and vegetables 
were down, probably on a se 











basis, but prices of corn, wheat, lard, | 


and beans showed a definite rise. 


Trade Imbalance Grows 


Mexico’s trade deficit in the first 9 
months of 1957 amounted to $341 mil- 
lion, as compared with only $150 million 
in the comparable period of 1956. Ot 
tober exports, for the first time in 1957, 

(Continued on page 17) 
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Cameroun Census Points Up 
Slow Growth, Greater Shifts 


The Cameroun census of January 
1957, just published by the French High 
Command in Cameroun, shows the pop- 
ulation at 3,187,621 persons as of that 
date, a moderate increase since 1955, 
and a greater shift to urban areas. 

A total of 3,171,106 for the indigenous 
population represented an increase of 
14 percent over the 1955 figure and 
125 percent over 1946. The census 
count of 16,515 Europeans and other 
non-Africans represented an_ increase 
of almost 11 percent over 1955 and 324 
percent over 1946. 

Predominant nationality of non- 
Africans was French, followed by 
Greeks, Americans, Swiss, English, Leb- 
anese, and Germans, in that order. Of 
the 260 Americans in Cameroun, 235 
were missionaries. 


Infant Mortality High 


The relatively low rate of increase 
of the African population, an average 
of Only a little more than 1 percent 
each year, has been attributed to sev- 
eral’ factors, the most important of 
which is the high infant mortality. An- 
other factor is the bride-price system in 
which the prospective groom pays both 
money and goods to the bride’s parents 
in exchange for the privilege of marri- 
age. The bride-price system often delays 
and sometimes prevents marriage with 
a resultant adverse effect on the birth 
rate. 

Cameroun’s population density as of 
January 1957 was about 7 persons per 
square kilometer (1 square kilometer = 
0.3861 square mile). Almost two-thirds 
of the total, however, was concentrated 
in three areas: The North, from the 
Benoue River to Lake Tchad; the Bami- 

(Continued on page 16) 





Netherlands Unemployment 
Registers Sharp Increase 


Unemployment in the Netherlands 
increased about 50 percent from the 
end of October to the end of November 
1957—nearly twice as great as at the 
end of November 1956—affecting al- 
most 2 percent of the total labor force. 

Total unemployed at the end of No- 
vember 1957 were 67,183, as compared 
with 45,586 at the end of October and 
$4,052 at the end of November 1956. 
Job openings for the first time in sev- 
eral years were less than the number 
of unemployed, totaling 54,036 at the 
end of November, compared with 73,254 
at the end of October 1957. 

The Netherlands authorities attribute 
the rise in unemployment to seasonal 
Causes and those arising from the Gov- 
ernment’s program of curtailing na- 
tional expenditures, which has particu- 
larly affected the fields of durable and 
soft consumer goods.—U. S. Embassy, 
The Hague, 
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U. K. Trade in Better Balance; 
Gold, Dollar Reserves Also Gain 


Britain’s foreign trade in November 1957 improved over the disap- 
pointing returns for October, statistics show. 

The sterling area’s gold and dollar reserve increased further, al- 
thought somewhat less than the public had been led to hope for. The 
results of the Government’s measures to defend sterling appeared to be 


reasonably satisfactory. 


Industrial production was unex- 
pectedly down in October, The Govern- 
ment suggested that this might have re- 
flected the widespread effects of the 
Asian influenza. Another possible cause 
might have been a drop in inventories 
induced by the rise in the bank rate. 
Employment eased off slightly, chiefly 
in the nonindustrial sectors. 


Retail Prices Rise 


Retail prices rose again to a new 
high, prompted by higher costs for coal 
and rents. Wholesale prices for ma- 
terials used by manufacturers declined 
further. Wholesale prices for manufac- 
tured products were stable. 


The wage front was relatively quiet 
and was expected to remain so wntil 
after the winter holidays. Prospects for 
reaching an acceptable solution without 
serious industrial strife appeared better. 
The Government turned its attention to 
prices, and issued a series of appeals 
to manufacturers to bring their prices 
down, which met with only a _ luke- 
warm response by industry. 

Business sentiment on the future was 
divided between optimism and _ pessi- 
mism. Developments in the United 
States were being followed with anxiety, 
with the view widely held that a reces- 
sion in the United States extending be- 
yond the third quarter of next year 
could prove seriously damaging to the 
United Kingdom economy. 

A debate developed as to whether 
Britain should continue its role as in- 
ternational banker, which produced 
statistics on Britain’s overseas earnings 
in banking, insurance, and other “in- 
visible” transactions. 


Trade Deficit Lower 


Exports in November amounted to 
£287 million (£1=US$2.80), reexports 
£11 million, making a total of £297.9 
million, Imports totaled £320 million, 
leaving a trade deficit of £22 million, 
as compared with the disturbing figure 
of £70 million in October. The Board of 
Trade pointed to the fact that apart 
from October 1954 (dock strike) and 
November 1956 (Suez shipping delays), 
the November trade deficit was the 
smallest for 7 years. 

However, the rate of increase in ex- 
ports in November was only about half 
as great as during the first 9 months 
of 1957. The figures for October and 
November therefore pulled down ‘the 
average increase in exports for the year 
to 4% percent in value. Considering 





that export prices for the most part 
were rising in that period, the recorded 
improvement in the export picture be- 
came less impressive. 

Exports to the United States and 
Canada totaled £38.1 million in Novem- 
ber and were £2 million less than in 
November 1956 (excluding silver bul- 
lion shipments from the 1956 figure). 


Import Prices Unchanged 


Import prices were unchanged in No- 
vember from October. November im- 
ports corresponded closely in value to 
those of November 1956, which had been 
curtailed by Suez shipping delays, per- 
haps in the amount of £10 million. It 
thus appeared that the true import bill 
was less than that of a year ago. It 
was not possible to say how much this 
reflected lower import prices, reduction 
in inventories because of high interest 
rates, or cautious buying due to un- 
certainty about Government economic 
policy. 

The President of the Board of Trade 
hailed the November trade figures as a 
“dramatic improvement” and predicted 
that, “if we work through this winter 
showing a sense of responsibility all 
around, as I think we should then the 
next 6 months’ trade figures should 
make good reading.” He indicated the 
improvement was expected to come 
about as a result of a reduction in the 
value of imports, rather than an in- 
crease in exports, although he said the 
increased activity in the Export Credits 
Guarantee Department of the Board of 
Trade established beyond doubt that, 
“British industry is becoming more ex- 
port-minded.” 


EPU Results. Disappointing 


The gold and dollar reserves rose 
again in November, increasing by $92 
million, to a Tevel of $2,185 million, Of 
this, $15 million net was received from 
the European Payments Union in set- 
tlement of the sterling area’s October 
surplus and bilateral debt settlements. 
The results with the EPU for November 
produced a £1-million deficit. 

The Prime Minister, in a statement 
issued in connection with a by-election 
shortly before the November figures 
were released, spoke of a “marked rise” 
in the reserves, and the figures when 
released came as an anti-climax. The 
press commented that the rise was 
disappointing, taking into account favor- 
able factors that operated in support 

(Continued on page 23) 

















ECONOMIC CONDITIONS ABROAD 


Rate of Earnings and Investment 
In United Kingdom Industry Down 


An unofficial compilation of profits figures for the first 11 months 
of 1957 by the Financial Times suggests that the expansion of earnings 
is slowing down, but increases are still the rule for dividend payments. 

Profits were up 4 percent over the preceding year, which was a 
smaller increase than in Octgher. Net dividend payments were up 6 
percent. A trend toward reduced earnings and higher dividends, if estab- 
lished, could have implications for the future course of investment by 


industry. 

The steel industry offers an _ illus- 
tration of the more liberal dividend 
policy now being followed. Three of the 
large steel companies have reported 
record profit increases of 15, 38% and 
59 percent and increased their dividends 
beyond the levels forecast in the finan- 
cial press. The sharp rise in profits was 
not unexpected, since prices had been 
increased with the specific view of pro- 
viding the industry with funds for a 
massive expansion program. One firm 
with reserves which increased from £8.2 
million to £10.6 million recently raised 
funds by a public subscription in the 
amount of £9 million. The two other 
companies have long-term expansion 
programs in view of £50 million and 
£43 million, respectively. The relaxation 
of conservative dividend policies partly 
reflected higher earnings, but undoubt- 
edly was intended to prepare the market 
for new appeals for funds. 


Investment Tapering Off 


The latest Board of Trade figures on 
manufacturers’ expenditures on invest- 
ment show that the rate of increase 


over last year continues to slow down. > 


For the third quarter, spending was es- 
timated to be only 4 percent higher 
than last year. For the first 9 months 
of the year, expenditures are estimated 
at a level 9 percent over the like period 
of the preceding year, as contrasted 
with an advance of 20 percent made in 
1956. For the year as a whole, 1957 will 
register an advance over 1956 of an esti- 
mated 7 percent. 


The United Kingdom Treasury’s Bul- 
letin for Industry for November esti- 
mated that the increase in the bank 
rate and the other govefnmental meas- 
ures announced on September 19 would 
lead to a reduction in capital expendi- 
ture by the manufacturing industry be- 
yond the “no change” estimate of the 
Board of Trade on the basis of prelim- 
inary data gathered last summer. The 
Bulletin stated that other types of pri- 
vate investment, including notably 
housing and commercial building, might 
prove especially sensitive to the further 
rise in interest rates. The ceiling on in- 
vestment in the public sector will limit 
expenditures to the 1957-58 level of 
about £1,500 million each year over the 
next 2 years. Taking these considera- 
tions together, the Treasury stated that 
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a rise in the total of investment is un- 
likely next year. 

A decline in the level of investment 
in the next year might reasonably be 
afticipated. Some indication of this 
trend may be found in the order book 
of the machine-tool industry, which has 
continued to register a decline of new 
orders over the past months. The latest 
figures available are for September 
which recorded the lowest volume of 
orders on hand for 3 years, providing 
for about 10 month’s work for the indus- 
try as a whole, as compared with the 
peak of 17 months in the summer of 
1956. 


The machine-tool industry is one of 
the few in the United Kingdom that 
publishes the figures of its order books. 
The figures are therefore looked upon as 
indicating the likely course of the cap- 





Capital Export Program 
Urged by German Industry 


The Federation of German Industry 
has recommended to the Federal Gov- 
ernment a program to promote private 
capital exports from the Federal Re- 
public. 

The principal points in the Federa- 
tion’s program are as follows: Tax con- 
cessions through special depreciation 
allowances to offset additional risks in- 
volved in private investments abroad; 
insurance protection in the form of in- 
vestment guaranties against expropri- 
ation and inconvertibility of profits; 
foreign exchange credits to German 
companies for investment abroad in- 
cluding the transfer of Federal Bank 
foreign exchange reserves to the Ger- 
man Reconstruction Loan Corporation 
for such credit purposes; and establish- 
ment of a revolving fund of around 300 
million German marks—about US$72 
million. 

In its recommendations to the Fed- 
eral Government, the Federation pointed 
out that from 1952 to 1956, German in- 
vestments abroad were less than 1 per- 
cent of its exports of goods, whereas 
capital exports of other industrial coun- 
tries reached about 5 percent of the 
value of goods exported. 


——— 


ftal goods industry over a period of 
months ahead. 

United Kingdom business sentiment ag 
to the future is divided between opti. 
mism and pessimism. There is an up. 
derlying anxiety and uneasiness about 
the future. 

The Government view is officially on 
the optimistic side. According to the 
President of the Board of Trade the 
“weather” for tomorrow’s trade ig; 
“Generally bracing, scattered showers 
at first, but changing later and further 
outlook good.” 

Those who share the Government’ 
position assume that the wage problem 
will be successfully resolved without 
prolonged industrial unrest, and _ that 
the economy will continue at a high 
rate of production and employment, 
with a moderate and tolerable decline 
in activity as investment slows down 
and as exports slacken, In the mean. 
time, sterling is expected to become 
stronger because of favorable seasonal] 
factors in the spring combined with an 
improvement in the terms of trade. 

Those taking an optimistic view of 
the situation base their expectations 
primarily on their favorable appraisal 
of the U. S. economic scene. They also 
minimize the impact on Britain’s export 
markets of the fall in commodity prices, 

According to their analysis, the fall 
in the prices of raw materials is attrib 
utable largely to the slump in shipping 
rates, which does not affect the income 
of the producing countries. Further 
more, they point out that the fall i 
commodity prices has not been uniform, 
and that while certain commodities such 
as rubber, wool, and nonferrous metals 
have declined drastically in _ prices 
prices of other commodities—in par 
ticular, many agricultural products— 
have not fallen much below their pre 
Suez levels, and some have actually 
risen. 

On the other hand, a number of busi- 
ness analysts have taken a much gloomier 
view of 1958, and fear that it may bring 
serious dangers to the British economy, 
The pessimists take a more serious view 
of the effect of the decline in commodity 
prices on United Kingdom export mar 
kets and are less hopeful regarding 
trends in the U. S. economy. The Ma 
chester Guardian reports that “gloom” 
has settled over the city, that the latest 
reports from the United States establish 
that “it is no longer in doubt that th 
U. S. economy has entered a faitly 
serious trade recession” and that Ir 
cent reports “suggest that the decline 
may go a good deal further than om 
had expected.” 

With this possibility in mind, t# 
pessimists see a shrinkage in the volume 
of world trade, with a_particulatly 
severe impact on the United Kingdom 
Although conditions in Germany a 
changing, they believe that German & 
ports will continue for the next year # 
least to enjoy a competitive advantag 

(Continued on page 13) ‘ 
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a FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 
| 
ext Denmark and Tunisi Bah Ease Florida Prod 
oot: | De and Tunisia ahamas Ease Florida Produce Ban 
bout Sj Tr F d A m t All Florida-grown vegetables, citrus fruit from all but three Florida 
ign e gree en counties, and nursery stock free from fruit are now permitted to be 
ly | ‘he first independent trade agree- imported into the Bahamas subject to the newly modified Bahaman 
: }. ment concluded between Denmark and plant quarantine regulations. 
2 is; rend is — in peg | =~ The following new regulations, effec- the Bahamas in personal baggage.— 
wers period December 1, 1957-May 31, 1959, tive December 12, 1957, further ease U. S. Consulate, Nassau. : 
irther Formerly exchange of merchandise the embargo imposed by the Bahamas b bares — sla: egg sine ee 
, | between Denmark and Tunisia was gov- on Florida produce to prevent spread so .- 
nents | ened: by the provisions of the Danish- oF the ery enero ge a merce Weekly, January 14, 1957, page 8. 
th French trade agreement, and the new F . ¥ . r 
ithout je agreement provides that payments @ All Florida-grown vegetables are Thailand Cuts Tin Exports 
a shall continue to be governed by the permitted to enter the Bahamas with- 1 T R | ns ’ 
nts agreement regulating pay- out inspection certificates provided the owers junasten Royalties 
ment, | ’ 
aca ments between Denmark and the French importer obtains a permit from the Ba- g y 
down | franc area. ; hamas Department of Agriculture. All Exports of tin from Thailand will be 
mean. | Pour separate commodity ng Ny aP- vegetables shipped to the Bahamas limited to 2,200 short tons in the period 
ecome | pended to the new agreement. | Stat must be in case lots and must have December 15, 1957, to March 14, 1958. 
asonal js a selected list of commodities which met the requirements for interstate ‘ 
may enter Denmark from Tunisia with- : Tungsten production, on the other hand, 
ith & sititative restriction—principally ovement es stipulated ‘hy: the U.S. |. s, be stimulated 
le. Ser eruit citrus fruit, cork, pr Department of Agriculture. tein limitation aa export of tin, im 
ew of rock and phosphate fertilizer, zinc, and @ Import of citrus fruit in case lots , re ihe 08 
tations ee from all counties of Florida except posed by the Thailand Department of 
praisal | “The second list represents goods for Hillsboro, Polk, and Manatee is per- Mines, is in conformity with a recent 
'Y al | vhich Danish import quotas are estab- Mitted provided the iruit is accom- decision of the International Tin Coun- 
na ‘lished for Tunisia, including olive oil, see a a vansgary Myc Brg Bok cil and will require a cutback in the 
, canned fish and fruit, superphos- orized inspector of the Fiorida state , . 
he fall poll aad a few other pice ay Plant Board, stating that the fruit did Country's tin production of about 40 
attri> | "Selected Danish commodities permit- not originate in the foregoing counties. percent from the average prevailing in 
UPPINE | ted entry into Tunisia without quanti- Importers must first obtain a permit the 12-month period ended September 
a tative restrictions comprise the third from the Bahamas Department of Agri- 30, 1957. 
‘ta in list—principally frozen, salted, dried, culture to import such citrus. On December 9, 1957, the Thai tung- 
nif and cured fish; potatoes; seed; vita- @ No other Florida-grown fruit ex- sten royalty law was amended to au- 
ms all mins; insulin; and cream separators. cept avocados is permitted entry into thorize the Government to set tungsten 
“meta | 00008 for which Tunisian import the Bahamas. royalties payable to it at 3 to 15_ 
prices, | @tas are established for Denmark @ Import of nursery stock free from Percent of the New York market price, 
| make up the fourth list, chiefly milk,  fryit : : ; whereas before the amendment became 
in par ruit is permitted with the approval in fecti 
ducts— | bitter, cheese, malt, canned meat, writing of the Bahaman Department © ective tungsten royalties ranged from 
- beer, cordage, various types of indus- of Apricul s k 10 to 20 percent. The reductions are in- 
pir pre . . griculture. Such nursery stock must tended t id Thailand’ 
actually tial machinery, dry-cell batteries and pe accompanied by an inspection cer- Dre e : A fon - an ; ailing tung- 
dectrical equipment. The total value of  tificate signed by a duly authorized in- : en-m aan “we ay, which because of 
of busi | Tuaisian import quotas for Danish spector of the Florida State Plant ‘OW world market prices has been de- 
sloomniet products approximates 6 million crowns. Board. pressed for the past 3 years. 
- Tungsten mining is one of the indus- 
ay bring > @ No persons traveling as passengers ; 
conomy. Vehicles May Fnter Sweden on ships or planeg are permitted to ‘Ties for which foreign entrepreneurs 
sus view bring fruit. vegetab! tanta int may seek concession in Thailand (For- 
° poe g , vegetables, or plants into - 
nmoaiy} Under Simplified Procedure lee Cemeass Sa Oe eee 
egarding | The Royal Swedish Board of Customs : Off : | an aon in — years 
he Mam} tas simplified the customs procedure angier ers ecia no significant investments have been 
“gloom | fr temporary duty-free admission into g 5 P : made in the industry. It remains to be 
ne latest } Sweden of all kinds of motor vehicles, N ew Car Registration = ate the lowering A royalties 
irer: vater : ; ring an u 
ee eas water, | A appeal canceeitraion awe. | Tngg'e o= Weng Simesin 
tha : _— , tem, similar to the temporary ; 
a fairly | ¥fe to go in effect on January 1, motor transit system in-France (TTX) 
that re, Yhlicles and water and air craft may led ouinecinnd in Tangier in De. French Guiana has freed certain 
> decline | @iter duty free upon presentation of seceed earthenware-working machinery, lead 
than one — documents. ge BS ayaters perinite..nob ee rere fittings, and vor 
new regulation climinates the . é ; earthenware from payment of the fiscal 
‘ind, th Med for a carnet de passage en douane. residents of Tangier to register import charges “octroi de mer.”—Inter- 
e volume Attime of entry of the vehicle the date tl ope -_ o praeets ag A a national Trade News Bulletin, October 
rticularly | Will be stamped on the document by a WR Pas Ce aaa 1957. 
Kingdom | toms official, and such duty-free it is believed that the oe 
any alt titry will be v ali d for 1 year. |} will be a boon to Tangier’s auto- Denmark on November 27, 1957, rati- 
rman @ simplified procedure will make | ™obile importers and dealers and fied the most-favored-nation treaty of 
t year at) tain that vehicles are duly insured ae pape Rn econ the tourist commerce and navigation which it had 
dvantagt their stay in Sweden and that se ~ pee gr ig: S. Con- negotiated with Peru on June 10 
) will not remain longer than: the sulate General, Tangier. (Foreign Commerce Weekly, Aug. 5, 
Mescribed time. 1957, p. 12), 
W eekly |. 
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FOREIGN GOVERNMENT ACTIONS 








Libya Offers Benefits to Industry 


The Government of Libya in an effort to encourage investment in 
industrial undertakings has passed a National Industries Development 
Law which offers “assistance and exemptions” to qualified parties. 


Industrial organizations undertaking 
to transform raw materials, partly or 
wholly, into industrial products with a 
view to increasing their value may 
enjoy such assistance and exemptions. 
Any factory granted a certificate of ex- 
emption by the Minister of National 
Economy may receive some or all of the 
following benefits: 


@ Exemption from property tax for 
a period of 10 years, 


@ Exemption from income tax for a 
period of 5 years from date the work 
is begun. 


@ Exemption for a period not exceed- 
ing 5 years from customs duties on 
machinery, equipment, spare parts, and 
raw materials to be used in the industry. 

@ Exempted organizations also are 
entitled to receive under certain con- 
ditions Government assistance in secur- 
ing land sites for the construction of 
factories. 

Any organization, foreign or domes- 
tic, new or already doing business in 
Libya, is eligible to apply for the ex- 
emptions. To secure the benefits of the 
Jaw, the applicants should fulfill the 
following conditions: 

@ Carry on work for the whole year 
or for the appropriate season. 

@ Use motive power of not less than 
10 horsepower. 

@ Employ a labor force of not less 
than 10 persons. - 

@ Employ a prescribed ratio of Lib- 
yan laborers. According to the regula- 








Greece Restricts Sale of 
Imported Private Vehicles 


Greece has prohibited the sale, dona- 
tion, or assignment of noncommercially 
imported passenger cars and motor- 
cycles for a period of 2 years from date 
of payment of customs duties and taxes. 

Similarly, vehicles imported under 
temporary exemption from duty or 
under a triptique or carnet de passage 
may be sold, donated, or otherwise dis- 
posed of only after 2 years from date 
of later payment of customs duties and 
taxes. 

The purpose of the new regulation, 
put into force under a Ministerial/de- 
cision effective November 12, 1957, is 
to stop the inroads on business of rec- 
ognized automobile’ and motorcycle 
dealers in Greece because of the resale 
of numerous noncommercially imported 
vehicles, and as a result the substantial 
loss to the Greek Government in busi- 
ness profits taxes—U. S. Embassy, 
Athens. 





tions, the present ratio is set at 90 
percent for the nontechnical force. 

@ Have foreign capital not, exceeding 
a ratio to be prescribed by the Minis- 
ter of National Economy. 

The Minister of National Economy 
may exclude from these conditions any 
organization whose establishment is 
deemed beneficial to the national econ- 
omy of Libya.—U. S. Embassy, Tripoli. 

Copies of the semiofficial English 
version of the law are available from 
the Near Eastern and African Division, 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C. The official English version, which 
must have been translated by the Lib- 
yan Ministry of Justice, is not yet 
available. 


Latin American Alimentary 
Code Chapter Completed 


Chapter XI of the Latin American 
draft alimentary code applying to vege- 
table foods and fruits, under prepara- 
tion by a Commission in Buenos Aires 
chaired by Dr. Carlos A. Grau of that 
country, has been received by the Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce and is being 
translated from Spanish to English. 

All 11 chapters thus far received are 
being translated, and copies of the 
translations will be made available to 
interested firms as soon as possible. 

The proposed code will be on the 
agenda for discussion at the Latin 
American Congress on Chemistry sched- 
uled to be held in Mexico City in 1959. 
—U. S. Embassy, Buenos Aires. 

Earlier announcements of the code 
appeared in Foreign Commerce Week- 
ly, 1957, February 18, page 7; April 8, 
page 9; October 14, page 8; and No- 
vember 18, page 11. 








Burma Tax Exempts Costs 
Of Exploration 


The Government of Burma -in 
the interest of developing the 
country’s natural resources has 
exempted from income tax all 
reasonable expenses incurred by 
firms in oil and mineral explora- 
tion in Burma. 

The exemption is temporary but 
will remain in force until revoked. 
It will ordinarily apply only to ex- 
ploration programs which have 
been approved by the Ministry of 
Mines. 
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Viet-Nam Bans More 


Items for Import 


The Government of Viet-Nam hag 
placed a number of additional commodi. 
ties under import ban, 

According to the Department of Na. 
tional Economy, the ban has a twa 
fold purpose—to protect local pro. 
ducers and prevent entry of items cop. 
sidered of an unhealthy or antisocial 
nature (see Foreign Commerce Weekly 
issues May 20, 1957, p. 11, and August 
26, 1957, p. 10). 

Commodities placed under a long. 
term ban are coffee; tea; resin; tur. 
pentine; old newspapers; soap; matches; 
toy pistols of all types; cigarettes and 
manufactured tobacco; firecrackers and 
explosives; toothpaste; fresh fruit the 
equivalent of which is grown in Viet- 
Nam, other than grapes, pears, apples, 
plums, and peaches; incense and in. 
cense powder except antimosquito pow- 
der; rice paper; and certain orienta] 
drugs. 

Flint is banned temporarily until a 
study is made of the match market 
situation, and alcoholic beverages are 
also under ban. 

There has been, however, a de facto 
ban on many of these items for some 
time, according to qualified observers, 
Tea and coffee, for example, have been 
prohibited for at least 6 months by 
administrative action, except tea im- 
ported by the Defense Department for 
the Vietnamese Army. 


Import of coffee was banned appar- 
ently because of the Vietnamese Gov- 
ernment’s desire to protect the coun 
try’s new coffee-distributing organiza- 
tion. Early in 1957 the Confederation 
of Christian Workers union (CVTC) 
was given the exclusive right to pur 
chase domestic coffee from planter 
and to disiribute it to retailers, a 
move designed to eliminate Chinese 
merchants, who formerly handled the 
trade. Indications are, however, that 
CVTC is experiencing difficulties in the 
operation and protection through & 
ban apparently was decided upon to 
render, the task easier, 


Toothpaste and soap makers and the 
single match manufacturer have been 
seeking protection for almost a yeaf. 
Thus far, however, a ban has been 
placed only on import of these prod- 
ucts at the official rate of exchange 
(Foreign Commerce Weekly, May 2, 
1957, p.- 11). Imports with high-cost 
exchange purchased from exporters Ul 
der the Government's former export 
incentive scheme have continued 0 
come in and could even be sold at & 
profit because of the consumers’ long: 
standing preference for foreign de 
trifices and soap. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 
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WORLD TRADE LEADS 





New Zealand To Buy 


-Power Equipment 


The State MHydro-Electric Depart- 
ment, Wellington, has announced bid 
calls for the manufacture, supply, and 
delivery of centralized load control 
equipment to handle the peak electric 
Joad in the Southland Electric Power 
Supply area of New Zealand. 


Tenderers are required to submit a 
complete plan which will give satisfac- 
tory operation under the initial and 
future electrical power system. Equip- 
ment must conform with the New Zea- 
Jand Electrical Wiring Regulations and 
the New Zealand Electrical Supply Reg- 
wlations and with the relevant British 
Standard Specifications. The equipment 
will be installed by the staff of the 
Southland Electric Power Supply. 


The peak load in the area has main- 
tained an average 7 percent yearly in- 
crease over the past 20 years and the 
proposals must allow for such expan- 
sion. Equipment is to be delivered at 
either Dunedin or Bluff. Bids will be 
accepted until April 22. Plans and spe- 
tifications are available on loan from 
the New Zealand. Government Trade 
Commissioner, 1145 19th Street, NW., 
Washington, > < 


Iran Invites Sonduse for 
Electrification of Towns 


* The Plan Organization of the Im- 
perial Government of Iran invites bids 
for the electrification of the following 
12 towns: Babol, Bandar Gaz, Bidokht, 
Dargaz, Garmsar, Bobarekeh, Torbete, 
Jem, Akhoreh, Sedey, Shahrkord, Shah- 
savar, and Ramsar. 

This project will consist of the sup- 
ply and installation of cables, power- 
plants (diesels and generators) from 
50 to 1,000 kilowatts, networks, trans- 
formers, and all construction work. 
Participating firms should quote for all 
towns, and the bids of each town should 
be given separately for the generating 
plant, the distribution, and the con- 
struction work. 

Interested firms may obtain copies of 
nditions from the Iranian Embassy in 
Washington, D. C. 

Bids should be sent to Messrs. F. H. 
Kocks, K. G., Avenue Shah at Avenue 
Razi, Tehran, Iran, before 9 am 
February 9. 





Pakistani production of flue-cured to- 
Meco declined in 1957 for the first time 
several years. The crop is estimated 
# 10.7 million pounds, compared with 
Q million in 1956, according to the 
Foreign Agricultural Service. 

The decline is attributed to unfavor- 

prices offered by cigarette manu- 
rs, who now hold sizeable leaf 
tlocks from previous crops. 


Yonuary 20, 1958 








Wheat Flour, Dental Equipment, 
Zinc Among Items Needed Abroad 


Several foreign governments, through their authorized procure- 
ment agencies, are inviting tenders for a number of items of potential 


interest to U. S. suppliers. 


Bidding instructions and specifications and other pertinent data are 
available for review on loan from the Trade Development Division, 


Bureau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washington 
25, D. C., as indicated by symbol (*). 


Ceylon 

Wheat flour, 60,000 tons; bids invited 
until 12 noon, February 12 by the Cey- 
lon Food Commissioner, 330 Union 
Place, Colombo, Ceylon.* 

New 5-ton diesel truck chassis, 35, 
right-hand drive, complete with spare 
wheel tire, tube, and all accessories; 
bids invited until March 4 by the Chair- 
man, Tender Board, Ministry of Agri- 
culture and Food, Union Place, Co- 
lombo 2, Ceylon. 

Tenders are to be made on forms 
which may be obtained from the Em- 
bassy of Ceylon, 2148 Wyoming Avenue 
NW., Washington 8, D. C.* 


Egypt 

Copper sulfate commercial crystals, 
400 metric tons; bids invited until Feb- 
ruary 1 by the Egyptian Ministry of 
Public Health, Cairo. 

Bids must be submitted through an 
agent established in Egypt to the Di- 
rector General, Stores Administration, 
Egyptian Ministry of Public Health, 
Cairo, and must be accompanied by a 
provisional deposit of two percent of 
the value of the contract.* 


Greece 


Static wireless set, 1, and mobile 
wireless sets, 8, for the Ministry of 
Home Affairs, Direction General of City 
Police in Athens, bid deadline February 
6; tractor, one, 30-40 hp., diesel engine, 
pneumatic tires, with hydraulic three- 
shared plough, January 28. Bids invited 
by the State Procurement Service, Min- 
istry of Finance, 56, Panepistimiou St., 
83d floor, Athens.* 


Instruments and laboratory appara- 


tus to be used in foot-and-mouth dis- 
ease laboratory; bids invited until Jan- 
uary 28 by the Ministry of Agriculture, 
Ta Xenophontos Street, Athens, Greece.* 

Dental equipment, expendable; bids 
invited until February 13 by the Social 


Insurance Institute, 19 Hippocratous 
Street, Athens.* 


Electric power unit, 1,800 hp., to be 
set up at the thermic power station of 
the Canea Municipal Power Corpora- 
tion, situated in the locality of Canea 
city; bids invited until February 11 by 





the Canea Municipal Power Corpora- 
tion, Canea, Crete, Greece.* 

Additional information and assistance 
to prospective bidders may be obtained 
from the Greek Foreign Trade Adminis- 
tration, 1028 Connecticut Avenue NW., 
Suite 714, Washington, D. C. 

India 

Lightning arresters, 138-kilovolt and 
33-kilovolt, for the Damodar Valley 
Corporation Durgapur thermal power 
station; bids invited until 3 p.m. Febru- 
ary 28 by the Controller of Purchase 
and Stores, Damodar Valley Corpora- 


tion, Anderson House, Alipore, Cal- 
cutta 27. 


Specifications may be obtained from 
the office of the Controller of Purchase 
and Stores at the address given or 
through the India Supply Mission, 2536 
Massachusetts Avenue NW., be tsa 
ton, D. C., for $1.26-a copy. “ 


Iran 


Glycerin, 150 metric tons, shipped in 
100-kilogram galvanized drums; bids in- 
vited until February 15 by the Accounts 
Division, Armaments Department of the 
Imperial Iranian Army. All bidders 
must deposit the sum of 450,000 rials 
(about US$6,000). Further details may 
be obtained from the office of the Ma- 
chine Gun Factory, Avenue Jaleh, 
Tehran. 

Refractory brick factory equipment; 
bids invited until February 23 by the 
Industrial and Building Materials Di- 
vision of the Plan Organization, Es- 
tarkh Avenue, Tehran. Specifications 
and conditions of bidding are available 
at that office for 500 rials (about US- 
$6.50). 

Zine sheet, 2000x1000x0,20-0,25 milli- 
meters, 6,000 kilograms, bid .deadline 
February 8; electrolytic zinc, 250 tons, 
February 4. Bids invited by the Arma- 
ments Department of the Imperial Ira- 
nian Army, Tehran. Specifications and 
conditions may be obtained from the 
Embassy of Iran, 3005 Massachusetts 
Avenue N.W., Washington, D. C, 





Portugal’s imports of 91,000 bales (500 
pounds gross) of U.S. cotton in August- 
July 1956-57 were unusually large, com- 
pared with imports of only 3,000 bales 
in 1955-56 and 8,000 bales in 1954-55, 
according to the Foreign Agricultural 
Service, 
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lran Invites Bids for 
Two Chemical Factories 


The Chemical Institute of the Min- 
istry of Agriculture in Iran invites bids 
for the construction of two factories for 
the production of sulfuric acid and for 
the manufacture of super phosphates: 


The factory for production of sulfuric 
acid will include a complete set of equip- 
ment for extracting 52 degrees Baume 
Sulfuric Acid (or 66 degrees Baume to 
be deluted up to 52 degrees Baume) 
from sulfur mineral ore containing 45- 
60 percent pure sulfur; capacity 10 tons 
of 100-percent sulfuric acid per 24 hours 
operation. 


The apparatus should be accompanied 
with the following accessories: Two 
reservoirs with a capacity sufficient to 
store the total production of the factory 
during 2 months’ operation; and 200 
iron drums specially made for trans- 
portation of sulfuric acid, with a ca- 
pacity of 200-250 liters each. 

Electromotors working by electric 
power will be on alternative, 3 phases, 
380 volts, 50 periods, 0.8 coeficient, to- 
gether with transmission and belts in 
iron internal construction and _ iron 
steps. 

All spare parts and a quantity of lead 
sheets and pipes, washers, and other 
parts are required for 2 years of op- 
eration. 

Specifications of the factory for man- 
ufacturing superphosphate will include 
complete set of equipment for manu- 
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> World Trade Direct 
; Reports Available 
: 


World Trade Dire¢tory reports = 
on private foreign firms or indi- 7 
viduals mentioned in the World 3 
~ Trade Leads and Investment Op- } 
— portunities departments of For- 
~ eign Commerce Weekly are avail- 

© able to qualified U. S. firms—or } 
will be prepared on request— * 
through the Commercial Intelli- 

+ gence Division, Bureau of Foreign 

= Commerce, U. S. Department of 

* Commerce, Washington 25, D. C., 

© for $1*each. The reports also may 

% be obtained through the Depart- 

| ment’s Field Offices. 

2 Requests for these _ reports 
should include the names and # 
addresses of the firms or indi- © 
viduals. ba 

The information given in a 
World Trade Directory report 
usually includes lines of goods 
handled, operation methods, size 
of business, capital, sales volume, 
trade and financial reputation, and 7 
other pertinent business informa- * 
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facturing granulated superphosphate 
containing 16-18 percent from the ash 
of various animals’ bones; capacity, 12 
tons per 8 hours of operation. 

The apparatus should be fully mech- 
anized and equipped with the auto- 
matically working equipment needed for 
filling, weighing, and sewing the filled 
gunny bags. It should also, be accom- 
panied with the spare parts and respec- 
tive electromotors working by electric 
power (alternative, 3 phases, 380 volts, 


50 periods and 0.8 coeficient), in all iron ~ 


construction and iron steps. Lead and 
iron pipes and lead sheets are required 
for the machine in_addition to the 
quantity needed for the factory for a 
period of 2 years of operation. 


Interested firms may obtain copies 
of specifications for these factories from 
the Embassy of Iran, 3005 Massachu- 
setts Avenue NW., Washington, D. C. 


Bids for the above should be sent 
directly to the Chemical Institute, 
Ferdowsi Avenue, Tehran, Iran, before 
February 19, 1958. 


Saudi Arabian Gas Pipeline 
Bid Deadline Postponed 


The latest date for receiving tenders 
for the Ghawar to Riyadh gas pipeline 
project in Saudi Arabia has been post- 
poned until March 1, the municipality of 
Riyadh has announced. This postpone- 
ment results from the recent discovery 
of a rich petroleum well at Khurais, 
143 kilometers east of Riyadh on the 
pipeline. 

The municipality advises tenderers to 
submit an alternative offer for a pipe 
of maximum diameter 10% inches for 
crude oil from Khurais to Riyadh com- 
plete with pumping station and boosters, 
and an oil refinery in Riyadh with an 
initial capacity of 2,000 barrels a day 
with expansion to 10,000 barrels a day. 
The analysis and full information and 
specifications will be forwarded to 
tenderers as soon as they are completed, 


A complete study of the project for 
the oil pipeline and refinery may be 
submitted with the tender and a com- 
pensation of $3,500 will be awarded for 
the best study. This project was an- 
nounced in Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
October 28, 1957, page 9. 








United Kingdom lard imports from 
all sources in the first 10 months of 
1957 totaled 199.5 million pounds, com- 
pared with 175.9 million pounds for the 
like period in 1956, the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service reports. Despite the 
increase in trade, the U. S. share of 
this market dropped from 76 percent 
for January-October 1956 to 63.8 per- 
cent. Conversely, France increased its 
share of the British market from .3 to 
9.7 percent. Strong price competition 
from France, Belgium, and Argentina 
was the principal reason for the reduc- 
tion in U. S. lard trade. 





NEW OPPORTUNITIES 
FOR WORLD TRADE 











The firms and individuals named in 
the following lists have expressed in- 
terest in establishing new business con- 
nections in the United States. 


While every effort is made to include 
only firms or individuals of good repute, 
the U. S. Department of Commerce can- 
not assume responsibility for any trans- 
actions undertaken with these firms, 
The usual precautions should be taken; 
all transactions are subject to prevail- 
ing laws and regulations in this country 
and abroad. . 

When available, supplementary infor- 
mation as indicated by symbol (*) may 
be obtained on loan by firms domiciled 
in the United States from the Trade 
Opportunity Section, Trade Develop- 
ment Division, Bureau of Foreign Com- 
merce, U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Washington 25, D. C. Requests for loan 
material should include the commodity 
as well as the foreign firm’s name and 
address. 


IMPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Alcoholic Beverages 





France 
Etablissements M. Tiffon & Co. (pro# 
ducer, wholesaler, exporter), Jarnac, 


Charente, wishes to export preferably 
to direct importers of brandies, large 
quantities of good current to finest 
quality cognac and other brandies in 
glass bottles; also in wooden casks. II- 
lustrated and descriptive leaflets and 
pricelist avagilable.* 


Building Supplies 
Sweden 


Skanska Attikfabriken AB (importer 
of raw material for the plastic and 
technochemical industry; manufacturer 
and exporter of own products), Per- 
storp, near Klippan, wishes to export 
direct or through agent high-pressure 
decorative melamine laminate panels 
under the trade name Perstorp especial- 
ly useful for the shipbuilding industry. 
Illustrated and descriptive brochure 
available.* 


Clothing 
France 

Manufacture Girodine de Confection 
(manufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), 
10 Impasse Berthus, Bordeaux, Gironde, 
wishes to export direct readymade 
good-quality clothing for children and 
youths, principally misses’ robes and 
cloaks. 


Italy 


IGEAT (Industria Guaine Elastiche ¢@ 
Affini Torino) (manufacturer, whole- 
saler, exporter of bathing suits and 
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elastic brassieres and girdles), 30 Corso 
Verona, Turin, wishes to export direct 
or through agent large quantities of 
high-quality bathing suits. 


Scotti & Barani (manufacturer and 
exporter of angora wool yarn for hand- 
knitting and for textile industries, and 
woolen apparel and accessories for men 
and women), Pieve del Cairo (Pavia 
Province), wishes to export direct an- 
gora wool products for women, includ- 
ing caps, berets, hats, and sweaters. 


Spain 

Jose Martorell Casadevall (manufac- 
turer, wholesaler, exporter), San Agus- 
tin 39, Igualada (Barcelona), wishes to 
export direct or through agent knitted 
goods, including woolen sweaters, pull- 
overs, blouses, and related articles, for 
men, women, and children. 


Curios, Novelties, and Handicrafts 


| Japan 


Hakusui Ivory Co., Inc. (importer of 


| jvory tusks; manufacturer, wholesaler, 


ee 











exporter of ivory carvings), 18, 1- 
chome, Motomachi, Naka-ku, Yoko- 
hama, wishes to export direct all kinds 
of carved ivory wares, especially jewel- 
ry and statues. 


Hones 


| Germany 


Fassbinder & Co. (wholesaler, ex- 
porter of hones, whetstones, and tools), 
227% Hauptstrasse, Solingen, wishes to 
export direct or through agent large 
quantities of hones of all types: Illus- 
trated and descriptive brochure with 


| price information available.* 


Housewares 
Italy 


Gennaro Volpe (manufacturer, whole- 
saler, exporter of aluminum coffee pots 
and household articles), 10 Via Giorgio 
Catti, Turin, wishes to export direct or 
through regional agents in the Middle 
West and West Coast areas—already 
represented on the East Coast—600 
pieces daily of high-quality aluminum 
coffee makers and aluminum household 
articles. Illustrated leaflet for coffee pot 
available.* 


leather and Skins 
Italy 

Mauro Scali (export merchant), 4 
via Verdi, Santa Croce sull’ Arno, Pisa, 
wishes to export direct but will consider 
through agent, sole leather and tanned 
skins 


lumber 
Burma 


U Ba Tin Co. (import-export mer- 
chant), 627/629 Merchant Street, Ran- 
g00n, wishes to export 100 tons monthly 
(minimum order 500 tons) of Ist grade 
Burmese hardwood, including pyinkado, 
pbyingan, gurjan, padauk, and yinma, in 

squares, or cut to specifications. 


January 20, 1958 





Suez Canal Authority 
Plans Dredge Work 


A pian to call for bids on some 
important dredging work in the 
Suez Canal has been announced 
by the Suez Canal Authority. 

Those firms interested in taking 
part in the bidding are invited to 
communicate with the Suez Canal 
Authority, Ismailia, Egypt, which 
will upon payment of $288 supply 
the complete conditions and speci- 
fications to be available about 
January 25. 

The deadline for receipt of 
tenders is expected to be around 
the end of March, 











Instructions on: packing units desired 
by exporter. 


Machinery and Equipment 


France 

A. Faure & Co. (manufacturer, 
wholesaler, exporter), 21 Place du 
Champ -de-Foire, Limoges, Haute - 


Vienne, wishes to export direct but 
preferably through agent familiar with 
the ceramic industry, semiautomatic 
cup-making machines for large-scale 
production in the ceramic industry, as 
well as other porcelain-clay shaping 
machines for vitreous and semivitreous 
chinaware articles; also mining devices 
such as_ patented  cable-supporting 
clamps,. and patented self-locking or 
tightening thimbles for wire ropes or 
mine cables. Photograph and descrip- 
tive leaflets with price information 
available.* 


Paintings 
Spain 

Bengt O. Dahlin (artist), Lista de 
Correos, Madrid, wishes to export direct 
or through agent oil and watercolor 
paintings of his own work. He is not 
interested in producing on a mass basis. 


Patent Medicines 
Italy 


Laboratorio del Criston S.A.A. (man- 
ufacturer, wholesaler, exporter), Vicolo 
Pinelli 4, Treviso, wishes to export di- 
rect or through agent patent medicines 
for the treatment of hemorroids, vari- 
cose veins, prostate gland ailments, 
phlebitis, and abdominal congestion. 
Prepared for various methods of ad- 
ministration, including oral drops. 


Shells 
Pakistan 


Yacobally &.Sons (stevedore, ship- 
chandler, and importer; potential ex- 
porter), Yacob Nagar Road, Feringhee 
Bazar, Chittagong, wishes to export di- 
rect or through agent flat disc-like 
mother-of-pearl shells, graded to the 
choice of importer, in any weight, but 
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preferably in hundredweight. Firm is 
not experienced in shipping to the 
United States and would therefore like 
guidance as to grading, shipping, etc., 
from importer. 


Steel Tubes 
Germany 


Contistahl Export GmbH (exporter 
of iron and steel, and machinery), 32 
Berliner Allee, Duesseldorf, wishes to 
export direct seamless jet tubes of al- 
loyed steel for jet aggregates, rockets, 
and airplanes in the following dimen- 
sions and analysis: 4.7-4.75 mm, O.D. 
0.14-0.165 mm. wall in exact lengths, 
all other dimensions available; ladle 
analysis C 0.12%, Si 040%, Mn 0.30%, 
Cr 18%, and Ni 9.5%. 


EXPORT OPPORTUNITIES 


Automotive Equipment 
Belgium 

La Brugeoise et Nivelles S.A. (manu- 
facturer, importer, exporter), St. Michel 


lez Bruges, wishes to purchase direct 
spare parts for forklift trucks. 


Clothing 
Canada 
Ernest M. Markus (importer of di- 





- versified lines, with the exception of 


heavy machinery), 4377 Grand Blvd., 
Montreal, wishes to purchase direct 
merchandise for men’s trade, includ- 
ing hosiery and underwear. Also inter- 
ested in allied lines. 


Foodstuffs 
British West Indies 


Bancroft Hylton, Ltd. (manufac- 
turer’s representative, commission and 
general merchant), 129 King St., P. O. 
Box 58, Kingston, Jamaica, wishes to 
purchase direct and seeks agency for 
proprietary foods. 


Germany 

T. Reinhold (manufacturer’s agent, 
commission merchant), 83 Baumstrasse, 
Duesseldorf, wishes to purchase direct 
fruit concentrates in large quantities, 
including apple concentrates and orange 
juice. 
Industrial Machinery 
Germany 

Pape & Rohde (importer, wholesaler), 
128 Oststrasse, Duesseldorf, wishes to 
purchase direct embossing presses for 
embossing aluminum and/or light metal 
labels. Firm states that a keyboard 
with numbers and letters should be 
included, or a handwheel directly for 
embossing, stamping, and perforation, 
for about 20-200 pieces of the same 
kind of metal labels; immédiately after 
this process the designation should be 
eliminated for stamping a new label} 
Firm seeks offers with full details, 
prospectus, and sample embossings. 
Sample of metal label for which presses 
are desired is available.* 
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Spain 

Termometros Daniel (manufacturer 
of thermometers), Calle Muntaner 66- 
bajos, Barcelona, wishes to purchase 
direct pantographs and machines for 
making lines and marking degrees in 
thermometers of the laboratory type. 


Juke Boxes 
Belgium 

Novelta Sprl (importer, exporter, 
wholesaler), 27 Huybrechtstraat, Ant- 
werp, seeks agency for juke boxes. 


Lighting Fixtures - 


Thailand 

Thai Phong Wathana Limited Part- 
nership (importing distributor), 290-2 
Nakorn Kasem Compound, New Rad., 
Bangkok, wishes to purchase direct 
3,600 annually of electric lighting fix- 
tures. 


Materials Handling Equipment 


Thailand 

Thai Gypsum Co., Ltd. (manufacturer 
of gypsum products), 655 Siphya Road, 
Bangkok, wishes to purchase direct one 
loading and unloading machine, capable 
of loading 10” x 12” gypsum rock into 
a 3,000-10,000-ton seagoing ship, and 
unloading same from rail wagons and 
from a 60-ton barge. 


Paper Produtts 


Germany 

Herforder Drageefabrik, Franz Dres- 
ing KG. (producer of sweet meats), 20 
Komturstrasse, Herford, wishes to pur- 
chase direct at an early date paper 
sticks for lolly-pops in lots of 500,000 
to 1,000,000. 


Plastic Materials 


Germany 

Carl E. Brandes (importing distribu- 
tor), 4 Waldersee Strasse, Hanover, 
wishes to purchase direct reprocessed 
and reground plastics from polystyrene, 
polyethylene, nylon (polyamide), cel- 
lulose acetate, clear and colored in 
quantities of 1 ton and up. 


Rubber Scrap 
German 
Carl E. Brandes (importing distribu- 


tor), 4 Waldersee Strasse, Hanover, 
wishes to purchase direct rubber scrap, 
especially porous rubber scrap (cush- 
ion), mainly in brown, red, or beige; 
eak soling composition scrap; scrap of 
caoutchouc in ‘all usual colors; quanti- 
ties, 15 tons and up. 


Textiles 
Germany 
Wilhelm Feller Allround-Sportbekleid- 
ungsfabrik (manufacturer of sports 


clothing), 45-47 Alberstrasse, Wupper- 
tal-Barmen, wishes to purchase direct 
elastic-type material, in lots of. 5,000 
meters. Samples available.* 

Tires and Tubes 


Iraq 
Abrahim J. Iny (importer of auto- 


12 





Handicraft of Chinese 
Refugees Displayed 


More than 100 samples of han- 
dicraft of Chinese craftsmen who 
have fled their homes are on dis- 
play in the U. S. Department of 
Commerce Field Office in Los 
Angeles. 

The China Refugee Development 
Organization, counselor for thou- 
sands of Chinese refugees now in 
Hong Kong, seeks to develop a 
market in the United States for 
this handicraft. 

After several weeks at the Los 
Angeles Field Office, the display 
will be forwarded to New York 
and other Field Offices of the De- 
partment. 

This trade opportunity was an- 
nounced in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, August 26, 1957, page 17. 











motive vehicles, building materials, tex- 
tiles, and hardware), 2/38 Mustansir 
St., Baghdad, wishes to purchase direct 
and obtain exclusive distribution of all 
sizes of rubber pneumatic tires and 
» tubes for passenger cars and trucks of 
U. S. manufacture. 


Syria 

H. M. Ahmad Mouarraoui (importing 
distributor), Rue Arian, Aleppo, wishes 
to purchase direct all sizes of automobile 
and truck used tires for automotive 
vehicles of from 10 to 200 tons. 


AGENCY OPPORTUNITIES 


Agricultural Equipment 
France 

Maurice Hugonnet (retailer, commis- 
sion merchant, and sales agent dealing 
in agricultural and orchard equipment 
and supplies), Place de la Cathedrale, 
Moissac, Tarn-et-Garonne, seeks agency 
for good-quality equipment and supplies 
—for sale to fruit growers in southwest 
France exploiting large-sized orchards 
(500 acres or more)—such as sprayers 
(power and speed) for orchards, farm 
fields, etc.; fruit and vegetable sizers 
and graders; fruit pickers; irrigating 
and jet sprinklers; 

Fruit-handling equipment; modern 
equipment for protection of orchards 
against frosts; stapling machines and 
staples for bottom-stitching and pre- 
packaging; disintegrators for juice ex- 
traction; plastic, cardboard, or wooden 
containers of all types for peaches, 
pears, apples, and other fruits, and re- 
lated equipment. 

Also agricultural fertilizers, fungi- 
cides, and miscellaneous products for 
treatment of fruit trees. Descriptive 
pamphlets and pricelists desired. 





Building Materials 
Venezuela 


Suministros Representaciones y Ma. 
teriales C.A. Surema (importing dis. 
tributor, manufacturer’s agent), Edi. 
ficio Republica, Puenta Republica, Car. 
acas, seeks distributorship for venti. 
lators, and conduit tubing. 


Foodstuffs 
Venezuela 


Fabra C.A. (importing distributor, 
manufacturer’s agent), Edificio Vam, 
Oficina 241, Avenida Andres Bello, 
Aptdo. 3568, Caracas, wishes to obtain 
agency or distributorship for food 
products. 


General Merchandise 
Union of South Africa 

Elko Trans-African Trading Co, 
(Pty.), Ltd. (overseas manufacturer’s 
representative, indent agent), 88 Strand 
St. (P.O. Box 73-Wynberg), Cape 
Town, seeks agency for souvenirs, gift 
lines, novelties, jewelry, leatherwear, 
lamps, glassware, pottery, crockery, in- 
expensive cutlery, domestic stainless 
steel, etc. Firm wishes catalogs and 
descriptive literature. 


Handtools 
Finland 


Eximport Oy (manufacturer’s agent), 
3 Toolontorinkatu, Helsinki, seeks 
agency for good-quality handtools, in- 
cluding electrical, and measuring de 
vices. 


Hides and Skins 
Italy 


Mauro Scali (commission merchant 
and representative handling leather 
skins), 4 via Verdi, Santa Croce sull’ 
Arno, Pisa, seeks agency from U. §,. 
exporter for the sale of raw and semi- 
processed leather skins to Italian proc- 
essors and manufacturers. 


Highway Construction Materials 
Honduras 


Maquinaria y Accessorios, S.A. (im- 
porter of construction and agricultural 
machinery and implements), Tegucig- 
alpa, seeks agency for highway guard 
rails and concrete forms for road gut- 
ters. Descriptive literature, pricelists, 
and proposals desired as soon as p0s- 
sible. 


Industrial Machinery 


Mexico 

Tomas B. Rodriguez (manufacturer's 
agent), Padre Mier No. 600 Oriente, 
Aptdo. Postal No. 273, Monterrey, 
Nuevo Leon, seeks agency on a com- 
mission basis for industrial machinery 
for steel mills, breweries, brick and tile 
plants, flour mills, cement plants, cotton 
gins, edible oil mills, and any line of 
machinery that would normally be used 
in Mexico. 


(Page 13 followe supplement imsert) 
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U. S. DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 
Bureau of Foreign Commerce 


Chechlist O 





reports and 


“WORLD TRADE INFORMATION SERVICE 


other CURRENT PUBLICATIONS 





PUBLICATIONS issued by the Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce to promote foreign trade and investment 
are described in this checklist, which may be used as 
an order form by checking the items wanted and fill- 
ing in the appropriate blanks provided. 

The first part of the,checklist covers Foreign 
Commerce Weekly, BFC’s principal periodical; the 
annual Comprehensive Export Schedule with supple- 
mentary Current Export Bulletins; the series of in- 
vestment handbooks, by country; and other studies 
on specific subjects. Descriptions of BFC’s Trade 
Lists and the Weekly Investment Opportunities 
Abroad appear on separate order forms. The last 
section of the checklist is devoted to the World Trade 
Information Service. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly 


—FOREIGN COMMERCE WEEKLY. Reports trade and 
investment developments around the world. Covers 
economic conditions abroad, foreign government actions, 
U. S. Government actions, international trade fairs, 
transportation and utilities, travel and communications, 
commodity news, world trade publications, and includes 
a special section of business leads for world traders. 
Annual subscription: $4.50 ($1.50 additional for foreign 
mailing). Single copy, 10 cents. 


Comprehensive Export Schedule 
——COMPREHENSIVE EXPORT SCHEDULE. Covers U. S. 
export control regulations and policies, with instructions, 
interpretations, and explanatory material. Published 


annually in looseleaf form and kept up to date with, 


periodic CURRENT EXPORT BULLETINS included in 


Vanuary 20, 1958 


each subscription. Annual subscription: $6 ($1.50 addi- 
tional for foreign mailing). Airmail service, available only 
to domestic subscribers, $4 additional. Single copies of 
Current Export Bulletins, 10 cents each. 


Books and Pamphlets 


—CHANNELS FOR TRADING ABROAD. Describes 
principal channels through which successful world 
traders export or import their goods. Suggests methods 
and sources for selecting foreign representatives. 1954. 
24 pages. 25 cents. 

—DIRECTORY OF FOREIGN DEVELOPMENT ORGAN- 
IZATIONS FOR TRADE AND INVESTMENT. Lists 
government organizations and private groups of firms 
and individuals in foreign countries which have under- 
taken active programs to encourage the development of 
trade and investment in their countries. 1957. 74 pages. 
‘30 cents. 


— DOING BUSINESS WITH FRANCE. Discusses the 
country’s market and economy, distribution facilities and 
services, exchange and other controls, marking and 
labeling requirements, investment situation, forms of 
busirfess organization, taxation, labor conditions, busi- 
ness travel and residence. A statistical appendix sum- 
marizes foreign trade. November 1957. 122 pages. In press. 


— DOING BUSINESS WITH SWEDEN. Content in gen- 
eral similar to that of Doing Business With France. 
Includes appendixes covering, in addition to trade statis- 
tics, Sweden’s company law and food and pharmaceutical 
regulations. 1957. 115 pages. 45 cents. 


—-ELECTRIC CURRENT ABROAD. Lists, for the benefit 
of manufacturers and traders, the types, phases, cycles, 
and voltages of electric current available in the principal 
cities of the world. Covers primarily current for domestic 
use, but includes some information on industrial power. 
1954. 37 pages. 20 cents. 


FACTORS LIMITING U. S. INVESTMENT ABROAD. 
— PART 1, SURVEY OF FACTORS IN FOREIGN COUN- 
TRIES. Reports on the nature and scope of unfavorable 
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conditions for foreign investment. Includes four area 
surveys—American Republics, Western Europe, Near 
East and Africa, and Far East and Australasia—as well 
as surveys of 25 countries and territories. 1953. 132 pages. 
65 cents. 


——PART 2, BUSINESS VIEWS ON THE U. 8S. GOVERN- 
MENT’S ROLE. Analyzes the results of interviews with 
responsible representatives of some 400 American com- 

: panies concerning the role of the U. S. Government in 
‘ private foreign investment. The report is based on state- 
f ments by investors—people who have the capital and 
know-how, who encounter impediments to investment 
abroad, and who have the power to decide whether or not 
to invest in foreign countries. 1954. 59 pages. 40 cents. 


— —GUIDES FOR THE NEWCOMER TO WORLD TRADE. 
Points out some of the major problems involved in 
exporting and importing, suggests methods of solving 
them, and lists sources of further information and advice. 
1957. 20 pages. 15 cents. 


——GUIDE TO FOREIGN BUSINESS DIRECTORIES. 

Describes directories of foreign exporters, importers, 
manufacturers, suppliers, individual professional and 

" business men, trade associations, and government officials. 
Gives name and address of publisher of each directory 

and, where available, the price. 1955. 132 pages. 45 cents. 


INVESTMENT HANDBOOKS. A series designed to help 
businessmen survey conditions and outlook for investing 
and marketing abroad. These handbooks describe the 
natural resources, industry, transport, communications, 
and power facilities, people, and governmerit attitude 
toward private foreign investment, as well as taxa- 
tion, finance, business methods, and trade in individual 





countries. 

——INVESTMENT IN AUSTRALIA. 1956. 126 pages. 65 
cents. . 

—INVESTMENT IN CENTRAL AMERICA. 1956. 273 
pages. $1.50. 


——INVESTMENT IN COLOMBIA. 1953. 126 pages. 65 cents. 
——INVESTMENT IN CUBA, 1956. 200 pages. $1.25. 











——INVESTMENT IN INDIA, 1953. 166 pages. $1. 

— INVESTMENT IN INDONESIA. 1956. 155 pages. $1.25, 
——INVESTMENT IN JAPAN. 1956. 150 pages. $1. 
——INVESTMENT IN NIGERIA, 1957. 182 pages. $1. 

— INVESTMENT IN MEXICO. 1955. 179 pages. $1.25, 
— INVESTMENT IN PAKISTAN, 1954. 214 pages. $1, 


— INVESTMENT IN PARAGUAY. 1954. 110 pages. 65 
cents. 


——INVESTMENT IN PERU. 1957. 157 pages. $1.25. ° 


— INVESTMENT IN THE PHILIPPINES. 1955. 151 
pages. $1. 


——INVESTMENT IN FEDERATION OF RHODESIA 
AND NYASALAND. 1956. 158 pages. $1.75. 


— INVESTMENT IN TURKEY, 1956. 186 pages. $1.25, 


——INVESTMENT IN UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 1954, 
149 pages. 75 cents. 


——INVESTMENT IN VENEZUELA. 1953, 158 pages. $1.25. 


——SURVEY OF INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL. Assembles 
basic facts and figures about the U. S. share in the 
growing business of international travel. Traces the pat- 
tern and expenditures for travel since such statistics were 
first recorded by the U. S. Government. Includes a list 
of foreign tourist information offices in the United States, 
and selected references. 1956. 63 pages. 35 cents. 


——U. S. BUSINESS PARTICIPATION IN TRADE FAIRS 
ABROAD. Provides background concerning fairs in gen- 
eral, prepared in response to the increasing number of 
inquiries received in the Department of Commerce. Also 
includes reports from a number of American firms that 
have participated, directly or indirectly, in international 
trade fairs and exhibitions. Lists recurring fairs and 
exhibitions. 1957. 29 pages. 15 cents. 


—U. S. PARTICIPATION IN INTERNATIONAL 
TRAVEL. 1957 Supplement to the Survey of Interna- 
tional Travel. Contains revised data on foreign travel 
by U. S. residents and on travel to the United States by 
foreign visitors. 21 pages. 15 cents. 
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; investment Opportunities Abroad. Reports specific opportunities for investing abroad, Published weekly. Available on request. ‘ 
' 1 
; Investment Opportunities Abroad : 
' 1 
Request Form : 
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FHE WORLD TRADE INFORMATION SERVICE 
is a storehouse of facts and figures needed by United 
States foreign traders, investors, manufacturers, and 
researchers. The data on which individual WTIS 
reports are based are obtained from 250 U. S. Foreign 
Service posts throughout the world and are analyzed, 
correlated, and supplemented in the Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce by country analysts and specialists. 

A checklist, by countries, of WTIS reports pub- 
lished through December 1957 is presented in the 
following pages. The principal kinds of WTIS reports 
are described below. Individual reports may be or- 
dered to build up files of country material, and a sub- 
scription to the World Trade Information Service 
may be entered to keep the files up to date. Subscrip- 
tion prices are quoted in the form on page S3. 





Part 1. Economic Reports. 


Basic Data on Economy. Market characteristics, 
population and important centers, purchasing power, 
geography. Marketing channels, warehousing, credit, 
trade practices. Resources and production trends— 
agriculture, mining, industry, forestry, fishing. For- 
eign trade—geographic and commodity distribution 
and trade agreements. Foreign investments. Financial 
structure—currency, balance of payments, public 
finance, banking, insurance. Power, transportation, 
communications. 

Economic Developments. Salient developments 
and changes for the year in agriculture, industry, 
mining, construction, public utilities. Plans for, and 
progress in, industrial development. 

Establishing a Business. Policy on investments— 
official statements, laws, regulations on foreign own- 
ership of real property and business entities. Entry 
and repatriation of capital and remittance of earn- 
ings. Tariff and trade concessions, tax policies affect- 
ing new industries. Types of business organizations. 
Regulations governing organization, operation of 
companies, other business. Regulations affecting em- 
ployment. Taxes, overhead costs. 


Part 2. Operations Reports. 


Import Tariff System. Bases of duties. Preferen- 
tial duty treatment. Method of paying duty. Customs 
surtaxes. Sales, other internal taxes. Consular docu- 
ments, fees. Trade restrictions. 
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Licensing and Exchange Controls. Import, ex. | 
port, and exchange controls and their administration, 
Lists of goods subject to control. Precautions to be | 
taken by U. S. exporter or importer, | 

Preparing Shipments. Documents required for | 
surface or air freight. Regulations on use of parce] | 
post and regular mail. Shipment of samples, adver. | 
tising matter. Labeling, marking requirements (sepa. | 
rate reports issued for some countries). Entry, ware. | 
housing of goods. Treatment of abandoned and re. 
exported goods. Customs fines, penalties, appeals, 
claims, refund of duty, other procedures. 

Living Conditions in. Data for short-time tray- 
elers or prospective residents. Entrance requirements, 
Customs treatment of personal and household effects, 
automobiles, samples, advertising matter (separate 
reports on baggage regulations for some countries), 
Goods exempt from duty. Rules on taking out items 
brought in or purchased as souvenirs. Foreign ex- 








change regulations. Costs, conditions with respect to 
housing, furniture, food, clothes, miscellaneous sup- 
plies, and services. Health conditions. Facilities for 
medical care, education, recreation, transport, com- 


munications.- | 
Part 3. Statistical Reports. 


Foreign Trade. Individual country’s trade by 
principal commodities, countries. Trade with U. §. 

Total Export and Import Trade of the United 
States. Total exports, imports, balance of trade. 
Exports, imports by commodity groups, areas, coun- 
tries. Exports to, imports from, OEEC and other 
Western European countries, Soviet bloc. Monthly. 

Trade of the United States. Trade with about 10 
major countries or areas. Annual. Other trade. 


Part 4. Utilities Abroad. 

Electric Power. Types of ownership. Waterpower 
resources. Present and planned generating capacity 
and power production. Rates and sales. 

Civil Aviation. Airlines, airports, aircraft. Devel 
opment plans. Passenger and freight traffic. 

Highways. Road system. Construction, mainte 
nance. Long-term prospects. Traffic density, vehicle 
registrations. 

Railways. Track mileage, condition. Construe 
tion plans, progress. Rolling stock. Rate structure. 

Shipping, Shipbuilding, and Port Facilities, Role 
in the economy. Conditions. Operations. 
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Checklist of Reports in 
World Trade Information Service 


November 1954— 


Aden 


—Economie Developments in Aden, 1954. Part 1, No. 55-62. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 


Afghanistan» 

— Basic Data on the Economy of Afghanistan, Part 1, No. 
55-74. 11 pp. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Afghanistan, Part 2, No. 57-86. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

—tLicensing and Exchange Controls, Afghanistan. Part 2, 
No. 57-117. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


—Preparing Shipments to Afghanistan, Part 2, No. 55-90. 
4 pp. 10 cents. 


Africa 

—Railways of Asia, Africa, and Australia, Basic Informa- 
tion Sources. Part 4, No. 55-20. 10 pp. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Africa, 1954. Part 3, No, 
55-30. 24 pp. 20 cents. 

—tTrade of the United States With Africa, 1955, and Com- 
parisons With 1952-54. Part 3, No. 56-36. 23 pp. 20 cents. 


Algeria 


— Economie Developments in Algeria, 1956. Part 1, No. 5T- 
56. 12 pp. 10 cents. ; 


American Republics 


— Comparative Statistics on the American Republics. Part 
3, No. 55-47. 4 pp. 20 cents, 


Angola 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Angola. Part 1, No. 57-51. 
16 pp. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Angola, Part 1, No. 55-92, 6 
pp. 10 cents, 

—tLicensing and Exchange Controls, Angola. Part 2, No. 55- 
113. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

—tLiving Conditions in Angola. Part 2, No. 57-108. 6 pp. 
10 centa, 

—Mining Legislation of Angola: Part 1, 56-76. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Angola. Part 2, No. 55- 
116. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Argentina 


—Civil Aviation in Argentina, Part 4, No. 57-9. 12 pp. 
10 cents, 

——Economie Developments in Argentina, 1956. Part 1, No. 
517-42. 6 10 cents. 

~—Foreign Trade of Argentina, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-22, 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Highways of Argentina. Part 4, No. 57-10. 9 pp. 20 cents. 

—AImport Tariff System of Argentina, Part 2, No. 55-87. 2 

. 10 cents, 

—=Insurance Market in Argentina. Part 1, No. 54-1. 7 pp. 
10 cents. 

—tLicensing and Exchange Controls, Argentina. Part 2, No 
56-105. 4 pp. 10 cents. 
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December 1957 


-——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Argentina. Part 
2, No. 55-57. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Argentina. Part 2, No. 55- 
69. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


——Railway Developments in Argentina. Part 4, No, 57-15. 
11 pp. 20 cents. 


——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Argentina. Part 2. 
No. 57-74. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Asia 


—Railways of Asia, Africa, and Australia, Basic Informa- 
tion Sources. Part 4, No. 55-20. 10 pp. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With South, Southeast, and 
East Asia, 1953 and January-June 1954. Part 3, No. 54-7. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

-——tTrade of the United States With Southern, Southeastern, 
and Eastern Asia, 1955, and Comparisons With 1952-54. 
Part 3, No. 56-25. 24 pp. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Southern, Southeastern, 
and Eastern Asia, 1956, and Comparisons With 1952-55. 
Part 3,. No. 57-49. 24 pp. 20 cents. 


Australia 


——Civil Aviation in Australia. Part 4, No. 56-14. 15 pp. 20 
cents. 


Economic Developments in Australia, 1955. Part 1, 56-16. 

8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Australia, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-21. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Australia. Part 1, No. 57-84. 
15 pp. 10 cents. 

— Foreign Trade of Australia, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 55-34. 4 





pp. 20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Australia, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-19. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Australia. Part 2, No. 57-36. 2 
pp. 10 cents. 


——Living Costs and Conditions in Australia, Part 2, No. 56- 
100. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Australia. Part 2, No. 55-102. 8 
pp. 10 cents. 

——Railways of Asia, Africa, and Australia, Basie Informa- 
tion Sources. Part 4, No. 55-20, 10 pp. 20 cents. 

—Railways of Australia, Part 4, No. 57-3. 11 pp. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Australia, January- 
June 1954. Part 3, No. 54-6. 3 pp. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Australia and New 
Zealand, 1952-54. Part 3, No. 55-25. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

— —Trade of the United States With Australia and New 
Zealand, 1955, and Comparisons With 1952-54. Part 3, 
No. 56-39. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Australia and New 
Zealand, 1956, and Comparisons With 1952-55. Part 3, 
No. 57-53. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Australia. Part 2, No. 
55-88, 3 pp. 10 cents. 
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Austria 


-——Basic Data on the Economy of Austria. Part 1, No. 56-61. 
14 pp. 10 cents. 

—Civil Aviation in Austria, 1954. Part 4, No. 55-8. 6 pp. 20 
cents. 

——Economic Developments in Austria, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-23. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Austria. Part 1, No. 56-30. 
9 pp. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Austria, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 54-11. 44 
pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Austria. Part 2, No. 56-3. 2 pp. 
10 cents, 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Austria. Part 2, No. 

57-53. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

Living Costs and Conditions in Austria. Part 2, No. 57- 

24. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

—Marketing and Labeling Requirements of Austria. Part 
2, No. 57-3. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

—New Railway Law of Austria, The. Part 4, No. 55-5, 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Austria. Part 2, No. 56- 
116. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Preparing Shipments to Austria. Part 2, No. 56-77. 5 pp. 
10 cents. 

——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Austria. Part 2, No. 
56-35. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Bahamas 


— —Import Tariff System of the Bahamas. Part 2, No. 55-81. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 


Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi 


——Economic Developments in Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi, 1954. Part 1, 55-68. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

——FEstablishing a Business in the Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi. Part 1, No. 57-69. 11 pp. 10 cents. 

——Electric Power Supply in the Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi. Part 4, No. 55-16. 9 pp. 20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of the Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi, 
1953-54. Part 3, No. 55-44. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of the Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi. Part 2, No. 57-89. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Labeling and Marketing Requirements of .the Belgian 
Congo and Ruanda-Urundi, Part 2, No. 57-87. 2 pp. 10 
cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Urundi. Part 2, No. 56-31. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Belgian Congo and Ruanda- 
Urundi. Part 2, No. 57-91. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Transportation in the Belgian Congo. Part 4, No. 55-24, 
6 pp. 20 cents. 

——Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Belgian Congo and 
Ruanda-Ucundi. Part 2, No. 55-79. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Belgium ~ 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Belgium-Luxembourg. 
Part 1, No. 56-81. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Belgium, 1955. Part 1, No. 56- 
23. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Belgium, 1956. Part 1, No. 57- 
13. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

—Establishing a Business in Belgium. Part 1, No. 55-43. 8 
pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Belgium-Luxembourg, 1953-54. Part 3, 
No. 55-49. 5 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Belgium, Netherlands, and Lux- 
embourg. Part 2, No. 57-52. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Belgium-Luxembourg. 
Part 2, No. 55-19. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in Belgium, Part 2, No. 57-67. 6 pp. 10 
cents. 

——Marking and Labeling Requirements of Belgium. Part 2, 
No, 57-40. 1 p. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Belgium. Part 2, No, 56-4. 
3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Belgium-Luxembourg. Part 2, 
No. 55-4. 4 pp. 10 cents. 
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Bolivia 

— —Basic Data on the Economy of Bolivia. Part 1, No. §§. 
103. 16 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Bolivia, 1955. Part 1, No. 5¢ 
41. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Food Regulations of Bolivia. Part 2, No. 57-98. 2 pp. 19 
cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Bolivia, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 57-14, 4 
pp. 20 cents. 

——Highways of Bolivia. Part 4, No. 57-1. 7 pp. 20 cents. 

——Inmport Tariff System of Bolivia. Part 2, No. 57-41. 2 pp 
10 cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Bolivia. Part 2, No 
56-2. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Bolivia. Part 2 
No. 56-30. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Bolivia. Part 2, No. 55-109, 
3 pp. 10 cents. 

—— Preparing Shipments to Bolivia. Part 2, No. 57-43. 6 pp, 

10 cents. 

Prospecting and Mining Laws of Bolivia. Part 1, No, 3 

80. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Bolivia. Part 2, No, 
56-41. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Brazil 


——Civil Aviation in Brazil. Part 4, No. 56-12. 13 pp. 20 cents, 

— — Economic Developments in Brazil, 1955. Part 1, No. 56-38, 
7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Brazil, 1956. Part 1, No, 87. 
49, 12 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Brazil, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-55. 4 pp, 
20 cents. 

——Insurance Market in Brazil, The. Part 1, No. 56-10. 7 pp, 
10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Brazil. Part 2, No 
56-1. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

~——Living Conditions in Brazil. Part 2, No. 57-71. 6 pp. 10 
cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Brazil. Part 2, No, 
55-98. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Brazil. Part 2, No. 56-92 
5 pp. 10 cents. 


British East Africa 


——-FEstablishing a Business in British East Africa. Part ], 
No. 57-83. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of British East Africa. Part 2, No, 
56-70. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in British East Africa. Part 2, No. §1- 
124. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to British East Africa. Part 2, No, 
55-103. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


British Pacific Islands 


——Basic Data on the Economy of British Pacific Islands, 
Part 1, No. 57-62. 22 pp. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of the Fiji Islands. Part 2, No. St 
47. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


British West Africa 


—tLabeling and Marking Requirements of British West 
Africa. Part 2, No. 55-117. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to British West Africa. Part 2, Na 
55-118. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


-——Economic Developments in Burma, 1954. Part 1, No, & 
18. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Burma, 1955. Part 1, No. & 
22. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Burma, 1956. Part 1, No. 3 
26. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Burma. Part 1, No. 56-62 9 
pp. 10 cents. : 

——Import Tariff System of Burma. Part 2, No. 56-62. 2 pp 
10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Burma. Part 2, No, 5? 
85. 3 pp. 10 cents. 
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—Preparing Shipments to Burma. Part 2, No. 56-38. 5 pp. 
10 cents. 


—Transportation in Burma. Part 4, No. 56-3. 4 pp. 20 centa, 
—Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Burma. Part 2, Noa 
56-26. 2 pp. 10 cents. 
Cambodia 


— Basic Data on the Economy of Cambodia. Part 1, No. 55- 
40. 11 pp. 10 cents, 


Cameroun 

— Basic Data on the Economy of the French Cameroons, 
Part 1, No. 57-63. 20 pp. 10 cents. 

—Preparing Shipments to the French Cameroons. Part 32, 
No. 57-2. 4 pp. 10 cents. 
Canada 

—Basic Data on the Economy of Canada. Part 1, No. 57-6. 
23 pp. 10 cents. 

—Certificate and Other Requirements on Imports Into 
Canada. Part 2, No. 55+78. 5 pp. 10 cents. 


—Economic Developments in Canada, 1956. Part 1, No. 5T- 
37. 15 pp. 10 cents. 


—Energy Sources of Canada, Part 4, No. 56-6. 17 pp. 20 
cents. 


—Establishing a Business in Canada. Part 1, No. 57-71. 20 
pp. 10 cents. 


—Foreign Trade of Canada, 1952-53. Part 3, No, 55-6. 5 pp. 
20 cents. 


—Foreign Trade of Canada, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-23, 3 
pp. 20 cents. 


—AImport Tariff System of Canada. Part 2, No. 57-39. 3 pp. 
10 cents. 


—Marking and Labeling Requirements of Canada. Part 2, 
No. 57-15. 10 pp. 10.cents. 


—Patent and Trademark Regulations of Canada, Part 2, 
No. 56-74. 4 pp. 10 cents, 


—Preparing Shipments to Canada. Part 2, No. 56-107, 16 
pp. 10 cents. 


—Trade of the United States With Canada, January-June 
1954. Part 3, No. 54-15. 5 pp. 20 cents. 
—Trade of the United States With Canada, 1955, Com- 


pared With Previous Years. Part 3, No. 56-27. 8 pp. 20 
cents. 


—Trade of the United States With Canada, 1956, Com- 
pared With Previous Years. Part 3, No. 57-52. 8 pp. 20 
cents. 

' Ceylon 

—Basic Data on the Economy of Ceylon, Part 1, No. 57-72. 

16 pp. 10 cents. 


—LEconomic Developments in Ceylon, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-38. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


—Economic Developments in Ceylon, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-13. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


—LEconomic Developments in Ceylon, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-38. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


——FEstablishing a Business in Ceylon. Part 1, No. 55-57. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 


—Food Regulations of Ceylon. Part 2. No. 57-35. 4 pp. 
10 cents. 


—Import Tariff System of Ceylon. Part 2, No. 55-22, 
2 pp. 10 cents. 


—tLabeling and Marking Requirements of Ceylon. Part 2, 
No. 56-81. 2 pp. 10 cents, 


—tLicensing and Exchange Controls, Ceylon. Part 2, No. 
55-99. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


—Patent and Trademark Regulations of Ceylon. Part 2, 
- No. 57-68. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


—Pharmaceutical Regulations of Ceylon. Part 2, No. 56-50. 
4 pp. 10 cents. 


—Preparing Shipments to Ceylon. Part 2, No. 57-64. 
6 pp. 10 cents. 


—tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Ceylon. Part 2, 
No. 56-28. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Chile 


Basic Data on the Economy of Chile. Part 1, No. 55-87. 
30 pp. 10 cents. 


January 20, 1958 


— Economic Developments in Chile, 1956. Part 1, No. 57-39. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 


——FEstablishing a Business in Chile. Part 1, No. 57-61. 16 pp. 
10 cents. 


— —Foreign Investment Law and Regulations of Chile. 
Part 1, No. 55-93. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


—Foreign Trade of Chile, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 56-14. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 


——Import Tariff System of Chile. Part 2, No. 56-82. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 


——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Chile. Part 2, No. 
55-93. 3 pp. 10 cents, 


——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Chile. Part 2, 
No. 56-46. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Chile. Part 2, No. 57-80. 
6 pp. 10 cents. 


— —Preparing Shipments to Chile. Part 2, No. 55-33. 7 pp. 
10 cents. 
Colombia 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Colombia. Part 1, No, 
57-64. 20 pp. 10 cents. 


— —Economic Developments in Colombia, 1956. Part 1, 
No. 57-36. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


——Electric Power in Colombia. Part 4, No. 56-11. 8 pp. 
20 cents. 


—Import Tariff System of Colombia. Part 2, No. 57-106. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Insurance Market in Colombia. Part 1, No. 57-3. 10 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Colombia. Part 2 
No. 56-58. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

Living Conditions in Colombia. Part 2, No. 57-107. 

T pp. 10 cents. 

—Patent and Trademark Regulations of Colombia. Part 2, 
No. 54-2. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Colombia. Part 2, No. 
57-76. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


— Preparing Shipments to Colombia. Part 2, No. 56-9. 
10 pp. 10 cents. 
Costa Rica 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Costa Rica. Part 1; No. 
54-4. 14 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Costa Rica, 7, Part 1, 
No. 55-27. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Costa Rica, 1954-55. Part 3 No. 57-6. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Costa Rica. Part 2, No. 55-73. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Costa Rica. 
Part 2, No. 55-94. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Pharmaceutical Regulations of Costa Rica. Part 2, Noa 
57-88. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

-——Preparing Shipments to Costa Rica. Part 2, No. 56-101. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 
Cuba 

— —Basic Data on the Economy of Cuba. Part 1, No. 57-15. 
22 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Cuba. 1955. Part 1, No. 56-26, 
3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Cuba, 1956. Part 1, No. 57-16. 
4 pp. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Cuba, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-37. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Cuba, 1954-56. Part 3, No. 57-57. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Cuba. Part 2, No. 55-26. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

— —Patent and Trademark Regulations of Cuba. Part 2, 
No. 55-68. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Pharmaceutical Regulations of Cuba. Part 2, No. 57-51. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 


——Preparing Shipments to Cuba. Part 2, No. 55-60. 14 pp. 
10 cents. 
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Cyprus 

— —Basic Data on the Economy of Cyprus. Part 1, No. 57-70. 
12 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Cyprus, 1954. Part 1. No. 55- 
37. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Cyprus. Part 2, No. 56-7. 1 p. 
10 cents. 

— —Preparing Shipments to Cyprus, Gibraltar, 
Part 2, No. 56-6. 7 pp. 10 cents, 


Denmark 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Denmark. Part 1, No. 
57-11. 18 pp. 10 cents. 
—-Economic Developments in Denmark, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-31. 9 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Denmark, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-8. 6 pp. 10 certs. 

— —Establishing a Business in Denmark. Part 1, No. 56-3. 
7 pp. 10 cents. 

— Foreign Trade of Denmark, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 54-16. 


and Malta. 





4 pp. 20 cents. 
Foreign Trade of Denmark, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-47. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 


——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Denmark. Part 2, No. 
56-54. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Marking and Labeling Requirements of Denmark. Part 

2, No. 57-121. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

Pharmaceutical Regulations of Denmark. Part 2, No. 55- 

16. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Preparing Shipments to Denmark. Part 2, No. 56-89, 
5 pp. 10 cents. 





Dominican Republic 
— —Basic Data on the Economy of the Dominican Republic, 
Part 1, No. 57-79. 15 pp. 10 cents. 
——Establishing a Business in the Dominican Republic. Part 
1, No. 56-19. 10 pp. 10 cents. 
Foreign Trade of: the Dominican Republic, 1954-55. Part 
3, No. 56-34. 4 pp. 20 cents. 
——Import Tariff System of Dominican Republic. Part 2, 
No. 55-34. 2 pp. 10 cents. 
—Patent and Trademark Regulations of the Dominican 
Republic. Part 2, No. 55-85. 3 pp. 10 cents. 
Pharmaceutical Regulations of the Dominican Republic. 
Part 2, No. 57-128. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


* Ecuador 


Basic Data on the Economy of Ecuador. Part 1, No. 55- 

106. 15 pp. 10 cents. 

Establishing a Business in Ecuador. Part 1, No. 55-97, 

13 pp. 10 cents. 

— Foreign Trade of Ecuador, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-4, 
3 pp. 20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Ecuador, 1954-55, Part 3, No. 56-56, 
3 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Ecuador. Part 2, No. 57-57. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Ecuador. 

55-54. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

Patent and Trademark Regulations of Ecuador. Part 2, 

No. 55-43. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Ecuador. Part 2, No. 56- 
67. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Ecuador. Part 2, No. 56-56. 8 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Ecuador. Part 2, Na 

56-75. 2 pp. 10 cents. 














Part 2, No. 





Egypt 
— —Company Law of Egypt. Part 1, No. 55-39. 18 pp. 10 cents. 
——Economic Developments in Egypt, 1954. Part 1, No. 55- 
34. 20 pp. 10 cents. 
Economic Developments in Egypt, 1955. Part 1, No. 56- 
42. 8 pp. 10 cents. 
— —Economic Developments in Egypt, 1956: Part 1, No. 57- 
, 50. 8 pp. 10 cents. 
— Foreign Trade of Egypt, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 55-36. 4 pp. 
20 cents, 
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——Foreign Trade of Egypt, 1954-56. Part 3, No. 57-7. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Law on the Investment of Foreign Capital in Egypt, 
Part 1, No. 55-36. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Egypt. Part 2, No. 55. 
101. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Pharmaceutical Regulations of Egypt. Part 2, No. 56-36, 
4 pp. 10 cents. 

—— Preparing Shipments to Egypt. Part 2, No. 55-11. 5 pp, 
10 cents. 


El Salvador 

Basic Data on the Economy of El Salvador. Part 1, No, 

55-10. 16 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in E] Salvador, 1954, Part 1, 
No. 55-67. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Food Regulations of E) Salvador. Part 2, No. 57- 75. 2 pp 
10 cents. 

— —Foreign Trade of El] Salvador, 1953- 54. Part 3, No. 55-42, 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of E] Salvador. Part 2, No. 57-28, 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

— Pharmaceutical Regulations of El Salvador, Part 2, No, 
56-24. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to El) Salvador. Part 2, No. 55-111, 
6 pp. 10 cents. 


Ethiopia 

——Economic Developments in Ethiopia, 1954. Part 1, No, 
55-66. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

Economic Developments in Ethiopia, 1955. Part 1, No, 

56-57. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

—lImport Tariff System of Ethiopia. Part 2, No. 56-94, 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

— Licensing and Exchange Controls, Ethiopia. Part 2, No, 
56-93. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Ethiopia. Part 2, No. 57-20. 4 pp. 
10 cents. 








Europe, Western 

——Developments in Railroad Transportation in Western 
Europe. Part 4, No. 55-10. 7 pp. 20 cents. 

—Railways of Western Europe, Basic Information Sources, 

Part 4, No. 55-18. 14 pp. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Western Europe, Jan- 

uary-June, 1954. Part 3, No, 54-9. 6 pp. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Western Europe, 1954. 
Part.3, No. 55-33. 48 pp. 20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With Wesern Europe, 1955, 
and Comparisons with 1952-54. Part 3, No. 56-54. 44 pp. 
20 cents. 


Fiji Islands 
See British Pacific Islands, 
Finland 

——Economic Developments in Finland, 1954. Part 1, No, 55- 
44. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Finland, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 87-10. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

— —Import Tariff System of Finland. Part 2, No. 56-18, 1 p. 
10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Finland. Part 2, No. 55-106. 5 pp. 
10 cents. 

—tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Finland, Part 2, No. 
57-48. 2 pp. 10 cents. 
Formosa 
See Taiwan. 





France , 

——Basic Data on the Economy of France. Part 1, No. 56-84. 
11 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in France, 1954, Part 1, No. 55 
24. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

— Economic Developments in France, 1956. Part 1, No, 57- 
43. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

—FEstablishing a Business in France. Part 1, No, 56-74 
7 pp. 10 cents, 
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—- Foreign Trade of France, 1952-53. Part 3, No, 55-11. 


‘ 


5 pp. 20 cents. 
—-Foreign Trade of France, 1954-56. Part 3, No. 57-17. 
8 pp. 20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of France, Part 2, No. 57-96. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

— Licensing and Exchange Controls, France. Part 2, No. 
55-48. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

—Living Costs and Conditions in France. Part 2, No. 57-11, 
5 pp. 10 cents. 

— Marking and Labeling Requirements of France. Part 2, 
No. 56-91. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to France, Part 2, No. 55-105. 8 pp. 
10 cents. 

—tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of France. Part 2, No. 
57-123. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


French Cameroons 
See Cameroun 


French Equatorial Africa 


—Basic Data on the Economy of French Equatorial Africa. 
Part 1, No. 55-76. 13 pp. 10 cents. 

— Economic Developments in French Equatorial Africa, 
1955. Part 1, No. 56-53. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

—- Preparing Shipments to French Equatorial Africa. Part 
2, No. 55-96. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


French Morocco 
See Morocco. 


French West Africa 


— Basic Data on the Economy of French West Africa. Part 
1, No. 55-82. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

—Civil Aviation in French West Africa. Part 4, No. 56- 
5. 8 pp. 20 cents. 

— Economic Developments in French West Africa, 1955. 
Part 1, No. 56-51. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

—lImport Tariff System of French West Africa. Part 2, No. 
56-78. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

—Preparing Shipments to French West Africa. Part 2, No. 
56-80. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


Gambia 


— Import Tariff System of Sierra Leone and Gambia. Part 
2, No. 56-72. 1 p. 10 cents. 


Germany, Federal Republic of 


— Basic Data on the Economy of the Fed. Rep. of Germany 
and Western Berlin. Part 1, No. 56-32. 8 pp. 10 cents. 
—-Basic Data on the Economy of the Saar Territory. Part 

1, No. 56-20. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

—Civil Aviation in the Fed. Rep. of Germany. Part 4, No. 
56-8. 7 pp. 20 cents. 

— Economic Developments in the Fed. Rep. of Germany 
and Western Berlin, 1956. Part 1, No. 57-17. 6 pp. 10 
cents. 

——Establishing a Business in the Fed. Rep. of Germany and 
Western Berlin. Part 1, No. 57-82. 22 pp. 10 cents. 

—-Foreign Investment Policy of Fed. Rep. of Germany. 
Part 1, No. 57-59. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

—-Foreign Trade of Germany, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-8. 
5 pp. 20 cents. 

—-Foreign Trade of Germany, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 56-6. 
6 pp. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Federal Republic of Germany, 1954-55. 
Part 3, No. 56-55. 5 pp. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Federal Republic of Germany, 1955-56. 
Part 3, No. 57-33. 6 pp. 20 cents. 

—lImport Tariff System of Federal Republic of Germany 
and Western Berlin. Part 2, No. 57-72. 2 pp. 10 cents. 
——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Fed. Rep. of Germany 

and Western Berlin. Part 2, No. 57-120. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in the Fed. Rep. of Germany and West- 
ern Berlin. Part 2, No. 57-100. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

—Marking and Labeling Requirements of Fed. Rep. of Ger- 
many. Part 2, No. 56-53. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Fed. Republic of Ger- 

magy. Part 2, No. 57-63. 4 pp. 10 cents. 
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——Preparing Shipments to Fed. Rep. of Germany and West- 
ern Berlin. Part 2, No. 56-57. 5 pp. 10 cents. 
-——Residence and Business Rights of Aliens in Fed. Rep. of 
Germany. Part 1, No. 55-2. 2 pp. 10 cents. 
——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Federal Republic of 
Germany. Part 2, No. 56-16. 2 pp. 10 cents. 
——Economic Developments in the Fed. Rep. of Germany 
and Western Berlin, 1956. Part 1, No. 57-17. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


Ghana (formerly Gold Coast) 

~——Basic Data on the Economy of the Gold Coast. Part 1, 
No. 57-7. 16 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in the Gold Coast, 1955. Part 1, 
No. 56-59. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Ghana (Gold Coast), 1956. 
Part 1, No. 57-65. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

——FEstablishing a Business in the Gold Coast. Part 1, No. 
56-33. 9 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Nigeria and the Gold Coast, 1953-54. 
Part 3, No. 55-35. 6 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Nigeria and the Gold Coast. 
Part 2, No. 56-68. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Gibraltar 


——Preparing Shipments to Cyprus, Gibraltar, and Malta. 
Part 2, No. 56-6. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


Gold Coast 
See Ghana. 


Greece 


— —Basic Data on the Economy of Greece. Part 1, No. 56-70. 
26 pp. 10 cents. 

——Electric Power in Greece. Part 4, No. 57-6. 6 pp. 20 cents. 

— —Establishing a Business in Greece. Part 1, No, 55-63. 
10 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Greece, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-7. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Greece, 1955-56. Part 3, No, 57-28. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Greece. Part 2, No. 56-47. 2 pp. 

10 cents. 

Investment Law of Greece. Part 1, No. 55-64. 5 pp. 10 

cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Greece. Part 2, No. 
57-126. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in Greece. Part 2, No. 57-93. 8 pp. 10 
cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations 0% Greece. Part 2, No. 55-38. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Greece. Part 2, No. 54-1. 5 pp. 
10 cents. 





Guatemala 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Guatemala. Part 1, No. 
56-46. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Guatemala, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-33. 9 pp. 10 cents. 

——-Foreign Trade of Guatemala, 1954-56. Part 3, No. 57-27. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Guatemala. Part 2, No. 57-12. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Industrial Development Law of Guatemala. Part 1, No. 
56-1. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Guatemala. Part 
2, No. 55-29. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Haiti 

——Foreign Trade of Haiti, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-35. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Haiti. Part 2, No. 57-38. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Haiti. Part 2, No. 
56-37. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Haiti. Part 2, No. 57-37. 6 pp. 
10 cents 

——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Haiti. Part 2, No, 57-9. 

2 pp. 10 cents. ’ 
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Honduras 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Honduras, Part 1, No. 
55-12. 14 pp. 10 cents. 

——Civil Aviation in Honduras, Part 4, No. 56-7. 7 pp. 20 
cents. 

——Economic Developments in Honduras, 1954, Part 1, No. 
55-42. 11 pp. 10 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Honduras. Part 2, No. 56-19. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Honduras, Part 2, No. 5T- 
66. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


Hong Kong 

——Baggage and Travel Regulations of Hong Kong. Part 2, 
No. 55-63. 2 pp. 10 cents, 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Hong Kong. Part 1, No. 
57-76. 17 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Hong Kong, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-25. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Hong Kong, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-9. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Hong Kong. Part 1, No. 56-2, 
7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Hong Kong. Part 2, 
No. 56-64. 5 pp. 10 cents. 


—Living Costs and Conditions in Hong Kong. Part 2, No. 
57-21. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Hong Kong. Part 2, No. 55-76. 
4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Trademark Protection in Hong Kong. Part 2, No. 55-25. 
3 pp. 10 cents. 


Iceland 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Iceland. Part 1, No. 57-67. 
10 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Import Tariff System of Iceland. Part 2, No. 57-84. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Iceland. Part 2, No. 56-29. 6 pp. 
10 cents. 


India 


——Basic Data on the Economy of India. Part 1, No. 57-74, 
20 pp. 10 cents. 

—Civil Aviation in India. Part 4, No. 55-21. 8 pp. 20 cents. 

——Economic Developments in India, 1954. Part 1, No. 55-20. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developmerits in India, 1955. Part 1, No. 56-12. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in India, 1956. Part 1, No. 57-34. 
6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Food Regulations of India. Part -2, No. 56-61. 3 pp. 10 


cents. 

— Foreign Trade of India, 1952-53. Part 3, No, 54-4. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of India, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 55-32. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of India, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-41. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

— Foreign Trade of India, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-30. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of India. Part 2, No. 54-3. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

—RInvestment Developments in India, Part 1, No. 55-49. 
9 pp. 10 cents. 


—Licensing and Exchange Controls, India. Part 2, No, 5T- 
45. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

—Living Costs and Conditions in India. Part 2, No. 57-6. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 

—Marketing Areas in India. Part 1, No. 55-77. 22 pp. 10 
cents. 

-——Marking and Labeling Requirements of India. Part 2 
No, 55-115. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of India. Part 2, No. 55-47. 
7 pp. 10 cents, 

——Postwar Roadbuilding Program of India. Part 4, No. 55-9. 
9 pp. 20 cents. 
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——Preparing Shipments to India. Part 2, No. 56-73. 6 pp. 
10 cents. 

— Railway Transport in India. Part 4, No. 56-4. 9 pp. 20 
cents. 

——Shipping, Shipbuilding, and Port Facilities in India. Part 
4, No. 57-14. 17 pp. 20 cents. 

—tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations, India, Part 2, No. 55-32, 
2 pp. 10 cents. 


Indonesia 


——Economic Developments in Indonesia, 1954. Part 1, No, 
55-19. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Indonesia, 1955. Part 1, No, 
56-11. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

———Economic Developments in Indonesia, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-27. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Indonesia, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-5, 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

— Foreign Trade of Indonesia, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 
5 pp. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Indonesia, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Indonesia, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 

4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Indonesia. Part 2, No. 

2 pp. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to Indonesia. Part 2, No. 55-108, 

5 pp. 10 cents. 

Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Indonesia. Part 2, No. 

57-5. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

Iran 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Iran. Part 1, No. 55-108. 
7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Iran. Part 1, No. 55-100. 7 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Foreign Investment Law of Iran. Part 1, No. 56-73. 4 pp. 

10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Iran, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 57-13. 4 pp. 

20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Iran. Part 2, No. 56-63. 2 pp: 
10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Iran. Part 2, No. 57-83, 
7 pp. 10 cents. 

—— Living Costs and Conditions in Iran. Part 2, No. 56-109, 
4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Iran. Part 2, No, 55-28. 4 pp. 
10 cents. 

——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Iran, Part 2, No. 57- 
125. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Iraq 

——Economic Developments in Iraq, 1954. Part 1, No. 55-28. 
7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Iraq, 1955. Part 1, No. 56- 21, 
8 pp. 10 cents. 

——FEstablishing a Business in Iraq. Part 1, No. 57-45. 8 pp. 
10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Iraq, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 55-43. 4 pp. 

0 cents. 

w for the Encouragement of Industrial Undertakings 

in Iraq. Part 1, No. 56-69. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Iraq. Part 2, No. 55 
122. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Marketing in Iraq. Part 1, No. 56-71. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Iraq. Part 2, No. 57-18. 
7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Iraq. Part 2, No. 55-112. 6 pp. 

_ 10 cents. 

——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Iraq. Part 2, No. 56- 
59. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Ireland 
——Basic Data on the Economy of Ireland. Part 1, No. 55-5. 
’ 9 pp. 10 cents, 
——Civil Aviation in Ireland. Part 4, No. 57-12. 7 pp. 20 cents. 
——Economic Developments in Ireland, 1956, Part 1, No. 57- 
60. 4 pp. 10 cents. ° 
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—Electrie Uitlity Service in Ireland. Part 4, No. 55-6. 8 pp. 
20 cents. 


—Import Tariff System of Ireland. Part 2, No. 57-34. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 


—Preparing Shipments to Ireland. Part 2, No. 57-44. 6 pp. 
10 cents. 


_—Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Ireland. Part 2, No. 
57-27. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


Israel 

—Basic Data on the Economy of Israel. Part 1, No. 57-55. 
13 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Israel, 1954. Part 1, No. 55-61. 
14 pp. 10 cents. 

——FEstablishing a Business in Israel. Part 1, No. 57-81. 9 pp. 
10 cents. 


—Foreign Trade of Israel, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-16. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 


| Foreign Trade of Israel, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-21. 4 pp. 


20 cents. 

—lImport Tariff System of Israel. Part 2, No. 57-59. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

—Law for the Encouragement of Capital Investment in 
Israel. Part 1, No. 55-105. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

—tLicensing and Exchange Controls, Israel. Part 2, No. 56- 
113. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

—Preparing Shipments to Israel. Part 2, No. 57-58. 5 pp. 
10 cents. 


Italy 


—Basic Data on the Economy of Italy. Part 1, No. 56-36. 
14 pp. 10 cents. 

—Economic Developments in Italy, 1954. Part 1, No. 55-69. 
10 pp. 10 cents. 

—LEconomic Developments in Italy, 1956. Part 1, No. 57-30. 
5 pp. 10 cents. 

—FEstablishing a Business in italy. Part 1, No. 57-35. 15 pp. 
10 cents. 

—-Foreign Trade of Italy, 1953- 54, Part 3, No. 56-7. 5 pp. 
20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Italy, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-50. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Italy, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-51. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Italy. Part 2, No. 57-109. 3 pp. 
10 cents. 

—tLicensing and Exchange Controls, Italy. Part 2, No. 56- 
103. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

—tLiving Conditions in Italy. Part 2, No. 57-110. 10 pp. 
10 cents. 

—Preparing Shipments to Italy. Part 2, No. 56-11. 5 pp. 
10 cents. 

—Railway Developments in Italy. Part 4, No. 57-13. 10 pp. 
20 cents. 


Jamaica 
—Basic Data on the Economy of Jamaica. Part 1, No. 56- 
40. 12 pp. 10 cents. 


—aImport Tariff System of Jamaica. Part 2, No. 56-27. 1 p. 
10 cents. = 


Japan 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Japan, Part 1, No. 55-83. 
23 pp. 10 cents. 

—LEconomic Developments in Japan, 1954. Part 1, No. 55- 
35. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

—LEconomic Developments in Japan, 1955. Part 1, No. 56- 
15. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Japan, 1956. Part 1, No. 57- 
10. 9 pp. 10 cents. 


| —Foreign Trade of Japan, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 54-12..4 pp. 


20 cents. 


—-Foreign Trade of Japan, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 55-45. 5 pp. 
20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Japan, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-43. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 


—Foreign Trade of Japan, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-44. 6 pp. 
20 cents. 
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——Import Tariff System of Japan, Part 2, No. 57-55. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Japanese Civil Aviation. Part 4, No. 55-15. 6 pp. 20 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Japan. Part 2, No. 57- 
56. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Costs and Conditions in Japan. Part 2, No, 56- 112, 
4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Japan, Part 2, 
No. 57-79. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

-——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Japan. Part 2, No. 56-111. 
4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Japan. Part 2, No. 56-40, 4 pp. 
10 cents. 

——-Shipping, Shipbuilding, and Port Facilities in Japan. 
Part 4, No. 57-11. 12 pp. 20 cents. 


—tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Japan. Part 2, No, 55- 
73. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Jordan 

—— Establishing a Business in Jordan. Part 1, No. 56-79. 6 pp. 
10 cents. 

——AImport Tariff System of Jordan. Part 2, No. 56-108. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 


——Laws To Encourage Industry and Investment in Jordan. 
Part 1, No. 55-86. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


——Preparing Shipments to Jordan. Part 2, No. 56-110. 3 pp. 
10 cents. 


——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Jordan. Part 2, No. 
57-101. 1 p. 10 cents. 


Korea, Republic of 

— Basic Data on the Economy of the Republic of Korea. 
Part 1, No. 56-64. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

-—Import Tariff System of the Republic of Korea. Part 2, 
No. 57-111. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, South Korea. Part 2, 
No. 55-92. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

-——Preparing Shipments to the Republic of Korea. Part 2, 
No. 56-79. 4 pp. 10 cents. 
Kuwait 


— —Basic Data on the Economy of Kuwait. Part 1, No. 56-18. 
6 pp. 10 cents. 


——Economic Developments in Kuwait, 1954. Part 1, No. 55- 
26. 9 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Kuwait, 1955, Part 1, No. 56- 
44. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Kuwait, 1956. Part 1, No. 37- 
32. 9 pp. 10 cents. 

-—— Preparing Shipments to Kuwait. Part 2, No. 57-104. 4 pp. 
10 cents. 
Laos 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Laos. Part 1, No. 55-75. 
10 pp. 10 cents. 


Latin America 


——Comparative Statistics on the American Republics. Part 
3, No. 55-47, 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Highway Developments in Latin America. Part 4, No. 
55-3. 9 pp. 20 cents. 

——Indexes of U. S. Trade With Latin America, Part 3, 
No. 55-17. 10 pp. 20 cents. 

——Motor Transport in Middle America. Part 4, No. 55-13. 
6 pp. 20 cents. 

——Railways of Latin America. Part 4, No. 57-5. 8 pp. 20 
cents. 

—Reports on Latin Amerita Issued by Bureau of Foreign 
Commerce. Part 1, No. 56-83. 14 pp. 10 cents. 

—tTrade of the United States With Latin America, 1954. 
Part 3, No. 55-28. 32 pp. 20 cents. 

—tTrade of the United States With Latin America, 1955, 
and Comparisons With 1952-54. Part 3, No. 56-30. 28 pp. 
20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Latin America, 1956, 
and Comparisons With 1952-55, Part 3, No. 57-34, 32 pp. 
20 cents. 

——U. S.-Latin American Waterborne Trade. Part 4 No. 
55-4. 8 pp. 20 cents. 
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Lebanon 
— Basic Data on the Economy of Lebanon. Part 1, No. 
55-73. 15 pp. 10 cents. 


——Economic Developments in Lebanon, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-53. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Lebanon, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-60. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

— Establishing a Business in Lebanon. Part 1, No. 56-39. 
6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Lebanon, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-53. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Lebanon. Part 2, No. 56-106. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 
—Law Exempting Productive Investment From Income 
Tax in Lebanon. Part 1, No. ‘56-21. 2 pp. 10 cents. 
——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Lebanon. Part 2, No. 
57-105. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Lebanon. Part 2, No. 55-3. 3 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Lebanon. Part 2, No. 
56-99. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Liberia 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Liberia. Part 1, No. 55-8. 
13 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Liberia, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-56. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

— Economic Developments in Liberia, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-58. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Liberia. Part 1, No. 54-3. 7 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Liberia. Part 2, No. 57-8. 1 p. 
10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Liberia. Part 2, 
No. 57-95. 2 pp. 10 cents. 
Libya 

———Basic Data on the Economy of Libya. Part 1, No. 57-80. 
15 pp. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System in Libya. Part 2, No. 55-58. 1 p. 
10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchunge Controls, Libya. Part 2, No. 
56-83. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Costs and Conditions in Libya. Part 2, No. 57-19. 
4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Libya. Part 2, No. 56-15. 3 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Libya. Part 2, No. 
57-73. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Liechtenstein 


——Forms of Corporate Organization in Liechtenstein. Part 
1, No. 57-52. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Switzerland and 
Liechtenstein. Part 2, No. 55-35. 4 pp. 10 cents. 
Luxembourg 

—Basic Data on the Economy of Belgium-Luxembourg. 
Part 1, No. 56-81. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Luxembourg, 1956. Part 1, 
No. 57-24. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

—Establishing a Business in Luxembourg. Part 1, No. 
57-19. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Belgium-Luxembourg, 1953-54. Part 3, 
No. 55-49. 5 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Belgium, Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg. Part 2, No. 57-52. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Belgium-Luxembourg. 
Part 2, No. 55-19. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Belgium-Luxembourg. Part 2, 
No. 55-4. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

Major World Areas 

——United States Trade W th Major World Areas, January- 
September 1956. Part *‘, No. 57-3. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 
December 1956 and Cor parisons With 1955. Part 3, No. 
57-9. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 
April 1957. Part 3, No. 57-23. 4 pp. 20 cents. 
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——United States Trade With Major World Areas, January. 
June 1957. Part 3, No. 57-32. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


——United States Trade With Major World Areas, January. 
September 1957. Part 3, No. 57-54. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


Malaya, Federation of, and Singapore 

——Establishing a Business in Malaya. Part 1, No. 56-31, 
10 pp. 10 cents. 

——Highways of the Federation of Malaya annd Singapore, 
Part 4, No. 56-9. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Malaya. Part 2, No. 56-52, 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Land Transportation in Malaya. Part 4, No. 55-1. 7 pp, 
20 cents. 

——Living Conditions in Singapore. Part 2, No. 57-127. 9 pp, 
10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Malaya. Part 2, No. 56-71. 6 pp, 
10 cents. 
See also, Singapore. 


Malta 


——Import Tariff System of Malta. Part 2, No. 56-8, 1 p, 
10 cents. 

——-Preparing Shipments to Cyprus, Gibraltar, and Malta, 
Part 2, No. 56-6. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


Mediterranean Area 


——United States-Mediterranean Waterborne Commerce, 
Part 4, No. 55-25. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


Mexico 


Civil Aviation in Mexico. Part 4, No. 57-2. 10 pp. 20 cents, 

— —Economic Developments in Mexico, 1954. Part 1, No, 
55-60. 16 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Mexico, 1955. Part 1, No, 
56-24. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Mexico, 1956. Part 1, No 
57-41. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Mexico. Part 1, No. 55-78, 
19 pp. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Mexico, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 56-11, 
5 pp. 20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Mexico, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-47. 4 
pp. 20 cents. 

——Highways of Mexico. Part 4, No. 56-13, 4 pp. 20 cents, 

——Import Tariff System of Mexico. Part 2, No. 57-42. 2 pp, 
10 cents. 

——Industrial Encouragement Law of Mexico. Part 1, No, 
55-25. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——-Insurance Market in Mexico, The. Part 1, No. 57-18 

9 pp. 10 cents. 

Living Conditions in Mexico. Part 2, No. 57-49. 12 pp 

10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Mexico. Part 2, 
No. 55-12. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Mexico. Part 2, No. 
57-78. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

~———Preparing Shipments to Mexico. Part 2, No. 57-10. 10 pp. 

10 cents. - 


Miscellaneous 


—Foreign and International Aviation, Basic Informatior 
Sources. Part 4, No. 55-7. 21 pp. 20 cents. 

——-Foreign Government Purchasing Agencies. Part 2, No 
57-32. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Television Developments. Part 4, No. 55-2, € 
pp. 20 cents. 

——International Comparisons of Tariff Levels—Their Na 
ture and Significance. Part 3, No. 57-41. 4 pp. 20 cents, 

——International Trade Complaints. Part 2, No. 55-65. 4 pp. 
10 cents. 7 

——Packing for Export. Part 2, No. 55-70. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Ports and Shipbuilding, Basic Information Sources. 
Part 4, No. 55-14. 5 pp. 20 cents. 

—Recent Developments in United States Foreign Trade 
Part 3, No. 57-39. 10 pp. 20 cents. 

— —Role of Foreign Trade in the United States Economy. 
Part 3, No. 57-38. 6 pp. 20 cents. 

——Role of the United States Tariff and the Effects of 
Changes in Duty Rates. Part 3, No. 57-40. 9 pp. 20 cents. 
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—Shipping Policy, Law and History, Basie- Information 
Sources. Part 4, No. 55-11. 7 pp. 20 cents. 

_——Shipping Services, Rates, and Equipment, Basic Informa- 
tion Sources. Part 4, No. 55-12. 5 pp. 20 cents. 
—wWorld Trade Review as of October 1955. Part 3, No. 
56-8. 10 pp. 20 cents. 


—wWorld Trade Review as of January 1956. Part 3, No. 
56-8. 10 pp. 20 cents. 


—wWorld Trade Review as of April 1956. Part 3, No. 56-17. 
11 pp. 20 cents. 


—World Trade Review as of July 1956. Part 3, No. 56-28. 
11 pp. 20 cents. 

—wWorld Trade Review as uf October 1956. Part 3, No. 
56-48. 11 pp. 20 cents. 

—wWorld Trade Review as of January 1957. 
57-4. 11 pp. 20 cents. 

—wWorld Trade Review as of April 1957. Part 3, No. 57-12, 
11 pp. 20 cents. 

—wWorld Trade, Review as of July 1957. Part 3, No. 57-25, 
11 pp. 20 cents. 

—wWorld Trade Review as of October 1957. Part 3, No. 
57-42. 11 pp. 20 cents. 


Morocco 


—FEstablishing a Business in French Morocco. Part 1, No. 
55-85. 14 pp. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of French Morocco, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 
56-5. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


Mozambique 


Part 3, No. 


—tEconomic Developments in Mozambique, 1954. Part 1, 
No. 55-47. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

—Economic Developments in Mozambique, 1955. Part 1, 
No. 56-47. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

—Economic Developments in Mozambique, 1956. Part 1, 
No. 57-48. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Mozambique. Part 2, 
No. 57-7. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

—Pharmaceutical Regulations of Mozambique. Part 2, 


No. 55-36. 5 pp. 10 cents. 
—tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Mozambique. Part 2, 
No. 55-95. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Near East 


—tTrade of the United States With the Near East, 1955. 
Part 3, No. 56-19. 16 pp. 20 cents. 

Netherlands 

—Basic Data on the Economy of the Netherlands. Part 1, 
No. 57-4, 9 pp. 10 cents. * 

—Economic Developments in the Netherlands, 1956. Part 1, 
No. 57-25. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

—Estabffshing a Business in the Netherlands. 
No. 56-14. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of the Netherlands, 
No. 54-8. 8 pp. 20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of the Netherlands, 
No. 56-42. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


Part 1, 
1952-53. Part 38, 
1954-55. Part 38, 


—Import Tariff System of Belgium, Netherlands, and 
Luxembourg. Part 2, No. 57-52. 2 pp. 10 cents. 
—Licensing and Exchange Controls, the Netherlands, 


Part 2, No. 55-89. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

—Living Conditions in the Netherlands. 
7 pp. 10 cents. 

—Marking and Labeling Requirements of the Netherlands, 
Part 2, No. 57-118. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of the Netherlands. Part 2, 
No. 57-70. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

—Preparing Shipments to the Netherlands, 
55-46. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


Netherlands Antilles 


—RBasic Data on the Economy of the Netherlands Antilles, 
Part 1, No. 57-66. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of the Netherlands Antilles. Part 
2, No. 57-14. 1 p. 10 cents. 


New Caledonia 


——Basic Data on the Economy of New Caledonia and De- 
penderfcies. Part 1, No. 56-17. 8 pp. 10 cents. 


Part 2, No. 57-60. 


Part 2, No, 
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New Zealand 


-——Basic Data on the Economy of New Zealand. Part 1, No. 


54-6. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

——Civil Aviation in New Zealand. Part 4, No. 55-23. 6 pp. 
20 cents. 

-——Economic Developments in New Zealand, 1954. Part 1, 
No. 55-46. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of New Zealand, 1953-55. Part 3, No. 56- 
21. 4 pp. 20 cents» 

——Import Tariff System of New Zealand. Part 2, No. 57-97. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

— — Licensing and Exchange Controls, New Zealand. Part 2, 
No. 56-39. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

~— Preparing Shipments to New Zealand. Part 2, No. 55-20. 
7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Australia and New Zea- 

Jand, 1952-54. Part 3, No. 55-25. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Australia and New Zea- 

land, 1955, and Comparisons With 1952-54, Part 3, No. 

56-39. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

-——Trade of the United States With New Zealand, January- 

June 1953 and 1954, Quarterly, July 1953-June 1954, 

Part 3, No. 54-2. 2 pp. 20 cents. 

Trade of the United States With Australia and New Zea- 

land, 1956, and Comparisons With 1952-55. Part 3, No. 

57-53. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

Nicaragua 

-——Basic Data on the Economy of Nicaragua. Part 1, No. 
56-77. 11 pp. 10 cents. 

— Economic Developments in Nicaragua, 1956. Part 1, No. 

57-40. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

Foreign Investment Law of Nicaragua. Part 1, No. 55-84. 

2 pp. 10 cents. 

Foreign Trade of Nicaragua, 1953-55. Part 3, No. 56-33. 

4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Nicaragua. Part 2, No. 56-17. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 














Nigeria 

——Economic Developments in Nigeria, 1955. Part 1, No. 56- 
58. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Nigeria and the Gold Coast, 1953-54, 
Part 3, No. 55-35. 6 pp. 20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Nigeria and the Gold Coast, 
Part 2, No. 56-68. 2 pp. 10 cents. 
Norway 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Norway. Part 1, No. 56- 
65. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Norway, 1954. Part 1, No."55- 
22. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

— Establishing a Business in Norway. Part 1, No. 55-109. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Norway, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 54-13. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Norway, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 57-56. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Norway. Part 2, No. 56-20. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

— Licensing and Exchange Controls, Norway. Part 2, No. 

57-61. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

Norwegian Merchant Shipping. Part 4, No. 55-22. 5 pp. 

20 cents. 

—Patent and Trademark Regulations of Norway. Part 2, 
No, 57-81. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Norway. Part 2, No. 57- 
122. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

—Preparing Shipments to Norway. Part 2, No. 55-119. 4 pp. 
10 cents. 

——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Norway. Part 2, No. 
57-25. 2 pp. 10 cents. 
Nyasaland 


See Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Federation of. 


Pakistan 


— Basic Data on the Economy of Pakistan. Part 1, No. 55- 
102. 16 pp. 10 cents. 
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-——Economic Developments in Pakistan, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-17. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

-——Economic Developments in Pakistan, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-7. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Pakistan, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-46. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Pakistan. Part 1, No. 56-75. 
12 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Investment Policy of Pakistan. Part 1, No. 55-15. 
3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Pakistan, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 54-10. 
3 pp. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Pakistan, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-3. 
3 pp. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Pakistan, 1955-56. Part 3, No. 56-57. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Pakistan. Part 2, No. 54-8. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

—Labeling and Marking Requirements of Pakistan. Part 2, 
No. 56-5. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Pakistan. Part 2, No. 
55-52. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

Living Costs and Conditions in Pakistan. Part 2, No. 56- 
102. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Marketing Areas in Pakistan. Part 1, No. 57-47. 17 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Pakistan. Part 2, No. 56- 
42. 6 pp. 10 cents, 

— —Preparing Shipments to Pakistan. Part 2, No. 55- 18. 6 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Travelers’ Baggage Regulation of Pakistan. Part 2, No. 
57-4. 2 pp. 10 cents. 





Panama 

— —Import Tariff System of Panama. Part 2, No. 56-44. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 

—Installment Sales and Chattel Mortgage Law of Panama. 
Part 1, No. 56-54. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Panama. Part 2, 
No. 56-14. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Panama, Part 2, No. 54-5. 5 pp. 
10 cents. 


Paraguay 

-———Economic Developments in Paraguay, 1954. Part 1, No. 
55-71. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Investment Law of Paraguay. Part 1, No. 55-65. 
3 pp. 10 cents. 

— Import Tariff System of Paraguay. Part 2, No. 55-42. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Paraguay. Part 2, No. 
55-30. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Patent and Trademark Regulations of Paraguay. Part 2, 
No. 55-77. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Peru 

——Civil Aviation in Peru. Part 4, No. 57-4. 7 pp. 20 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Peru, 1954. Part 1, No. 55-70. 
14 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Peru, 1956. Part 1, No. 57-54. 
10 pp. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Peru. Part 1, No. 56-49. 13 pp. 


10 cents, 

— —Foreign Trade of Peru, 1953-54. Part 3, No. 56-1. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Peru. Part 2, No. 56-25. 2 pp. 
10 cents. 


——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Peru. Part 2, No. 56- 
49. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Peru. Part 2, No, 
55-110. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Peru. Part 2, No. 57-114. 8 pp. 
10 cents. 


Philippines 

— —Economic Developments in the Philippines, 1954, Part 1, 
No, 55-16. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in the Philippines, 1955. Part 1, 
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No. 56-8. 5 pp. 10 cents, 

— —Economic Developments in the Philippines, 1956. Part 1, 
No. 57-5. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of the Philippines, 1952-53, Part 3, No, 
55-13. 6 pp. 20 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of the Philippines, 1953-54. Part 8, No, 
56-12. 4 pp. 20 cents. on 

—Foreign Trade of the Philippines, 1954-55. Part 3, No, 
56-46. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of the Philippines. Part 2, No. 57. 
103. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


—Licensing and Exchange Controls, the Philippines, Part 3 


No. 55-104. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in the Philippines. Part 2, No. 57-102, 

10 pp. 10 cents. 

Marking and Labeling Requirements of the Philippines, 

Part 2, No, 55-97. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Philippine Regulations on Profit Remittances, Part 1, 
No. 56-67. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

Preparing Shipments to the Philippines, Part 2, No. 56. 
65. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

—Sales and Compensating Taxes of the Philippines. Part 1, 
No. 57-1. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Summary and Text of Revised United States-Philippine 
Trade Agreement. Part 1, No. 55-95. 8 pp. 10 cents. 


Portugal 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Portugal, Part 1, No. 55- 
107. 7 pp. 10 cents. 
—Establishing a Business in Portugal. Part 1, No. 56-72, 








8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Portugal, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-3. 4 
pp. 20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Portugal. Part 2, No. 55-72. 2 
pp. 10 cents. 


——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Portugal. Part 2, No, 
56-13. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Preparing Shipments to Portugal. Part 2, No, 55-109, 
5 pp. 10 cents. 


Rhodesia and Nyasaland, Federation of 
Basic Data on the Economy of the Fed. of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. Part 1, No. 55-99. 10 pp. 10 cents, 
——Economic Developments in the Federation of Rhodesia 
and Nyasaland, 1956. Part 1, No. 57-57. 10 pp. 10 cents, 
——Foreign Trade of the Federation of Rhodesia and Nyasa- 
land, 1954-55. Part 3, No. 56-38. 4 pp. 20 cents. 
——Import Tariff System of the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. Part 2, No. 56-95. 2 pp. 10 cents. 
~———Preparing Shipments to the Federation of Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland. Part 2, No. 56-96. 7 pp. 10 cents, « 
Ruanda-Urundl 
See Belgian Congo and Ruanda-Urundi., 
Ryukyu Islands 
-——Basic Data on the Economy of the Ryukyu Islands. Part 
1, No. 57-68. 9 pp. 10 cents, 
Saar Territory 
See Germany, Federal Republic of, 
Saudi Arabia 
——Economic Developments in Saudi Arabia, 1954, Part 1, 
No. 55-58. 6 pp. 10 cents. 
——Income Tax Law of Saudi Arabia. Part 1, No, 57-2, 4 pp. 
10 cents, 
—Law on the Investment of Foreign Capital in Saudi 
Arabia. Part 1, No. 57-75. 6 pp. 10 cents. 
——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Saudi Arabia. Part 2, 
No, 57-119, 4 pp. 10 cents, 
— —Preparing Shipments to Saudi Arabia. Part 2, No. 56-22. 
4 pp. 10 cents, 
Siam 
See Thailand, 


Sierra Leone 


-~—Import Tariff System of Sierra Leone and Gambia. Part 
2, No, 56-72, 1 p. 10 cents, 
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Singapore 
— Highways of the Federation of Malay@ and Singapore. 
Part 4, No. 56-9. 4 pp. 20 cents, 


— Living Conditions in Singapore, Part 2, No. 57-127. 9 pp. 
10 cents. 


See also Malaya, Federation of, and Singapore. 
South Africa, Union of 

— Basic Data on the Economy of the Union of South Africa. 
Part 1, No, 55-45. 15 pp. 10 cents. 

—-Economic Developments in the Union of South Africa, 
1955. Part 1, No. 56-50. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

— Establishing a Business in the Union of South Africa. 
Part 1, No. 56-5. 10 pp. 10 cents. 

— Food Regulations of the Union of South Africa, Part 2, 
No. 56-90. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

—-Foreign Trade of the Union of South Africa, 1952-53. 
Part 3, No. 54-5, 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—-Foreign Trade of the Union of South Africa, 1954-55. 
Part 3, No. 56-51. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—Import Tariff System of Union of South Africa. Part 
2, No. 55-39. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

—Labeling and Marking Requirements of the Union of 
South Africa. Part 2, No, 55-13. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Union of South Africa, 
Part 2, No. 57-17. 18 pp. 10 cents. 

— Licensing and Exchange Controls, Union of South Africa. 
Supplement. Part 2, No. 57-65. 5 pp. 10 cents. 


—Pharmaceutical Regulations of the Union of South Africa, 
Part 2, No. 56-33. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


—-Preparing Shipments to the Union of South Africa. Part 
2, No. 57-115. 8 pp. 10 cents. 


—Railways of the Union of South Africa. Part 4, N 
8 pp. 20 cents. 
South West Africa 


——Basic Data on the Economy of South West Africa, Part 
1, No. 56-34, 11 pp. 10 cents. 


Soviet Bloc 
—Trade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 1948 
and 1952-54. Part 3, No. 55-21. 9 pp. 20 cents. 

—tTrade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 1948 
and 1952-55. Part 3, No. 56-15. 4 pp. 20 cents. 
—tTrade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 1948 

and 1952-55. Part 3, No. 56-15. 4 pp. 20 cents. 
—Trade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 1948 
and 1952-56. Part 3, No. 57-22. 4 pp. 20 cents. 


Spain 
——Basic Data on the Economy of Spain. Part 1, No. 56-52. 
8 pp. 10 cents, 


——Economic Developments in Spain, 1956, Part 1, No. 57-28. 
10 pp. 10 cents. 


— Electric Power Situation in Spain, Part 4, No. 4-1. 3 
pp. 20 cents. 


—Establishing a Business in Spain. Part 1, No. 55-52. 8 pp. 
10 cents. 


——Foreign Trade of Spain, 1953-55. Part 3, No, 56-24. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 


——Import Tariff System of Spain. Part 2, No. 57-90, 2 pp. 
10 cents. 


——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Spain, Part 2, No. 
57-99. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


—Living Costs and Conditions in Spain. Part 2, No, 57-16. 
5 pp. 10 cents, 


——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Spain. Part 2, No. 
57-46. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


——Preparing Shipments to Spain. Part 2, No. 56-23. 7 pp. 
10 cents, 


Sterling Area 

Trade of the United States With the Sterling Area, 1949- 
53. Part 3, No. 54-14. 8 pp. 20 cents. 
Sudan 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Sudan, Part 1, No. 55-11. 
12 pp. 10 cents. 


——Establishing a Business in the Sudan. Part 1, No. 57-20, 
7 pp. 10 cents. 
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——Import Tariff System of the Sudan. Part 2, No. 56-115. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 


——Railways of the Sudan. Part 4, No. 56-15. 4 pp. 20 cents, 
Surinam 


~—— Economic Developments in Surinam, 1956, Part 1, No. 
57-78. 8 pp. 10 cents, 


Sweden 
——Basic Data on the Economy of Sweden. Part 1, No. 56-55. 
11 pp. 10 cents. 


——Economic Developments in Sweden, 1954. Part 1, No. 
* 55-32. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


——FEstablishing a Business in Sweden. Part 1, No. 55-6, 
7 pp. 10 cents, 


——Food Regulations of Sweden. Part 2, No, 56-114. 5 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Foreign Company Law of Sweden. Part 1, No. 56-45. 4 
pp. 10 cents. 


——-Foreign Trade of Sweden, 1952-53, Part 3, No. 55-2. 3 pp. 
20 cents, 


——Foreign Trade of Sweden, 1954-56. Part 3, No, 57-18. 
8 pp. 20 cents. 


——Import Tariff System of Sweden. Part 2, No. 56-98, 2 pp. 
10 cents. 


——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Sweden, Part 2, No. 
55-82. 4 pp. 10 cents, 


——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Sweden. Part 2, No. 56-60. 
3 pp. 10 cents, 


——Preparing Shipments to Sweden, Part 2, No, 55-86. 5 pp. 
10 cents. 

——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Sweden, Part 2, No. 
57-23. 2 pp. 10 cents. 
Switzerland 

——Basic Data on the Economy of Switzerland. Part 1, No. 
56-9: 10 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Economic Developments in Switzerland, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-14. 11 pp. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Switzerland, Part 1, No. 55- 
101. 9 pp. 10 cents. 

——Food Regulations of Switzerland. Part 2, No. 57-92. 4 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Switzerland, 1953-54, Part 3, No. 55-46. 
6 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Switzerland. Part 2, No. 57-54. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

— Insurance Market in Switzerland, the. Part 1, No. 55-51. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 

— Licensing and Exchanging Controls, Switzerland and 
Liechtenstein. Part 2, No. 55-35, 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Costs and Conditions in Switzerland, Part 2, No. 
57-13. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

——Marking and Labeling Requirements of Switzerland. Part 
2, No. 57-62. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Switzerland. Part 2, No. 
56-85. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


——Preparing Shipments to Switzerland, Part 2, No. — 
5 pp. 10 cents, 
Syria 

—— Basic Data on the Economy of Syria. Part 1, No. 57-73. 
19 pp. 10 cents. 


~——Economic Developments in Syria, 1955, Part 1, No. 56-37. 
8 pp. 10 cents, 


——Foreign Trade of Syria, 1955-56. Part 3, No, 57-37. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 


——Licensing and Exchafige Controls, Syria. Part 2, No. 
57-30. 6 pp. 10 cents. 


——Preparing Shipments to Syria, Part 2, No. 55-91. 3 pp. 
10 cents. 
Taiwan 4 
——Basic Data on the Economy of Taiwan (Formosa). Part 
1, No. 55-90. 13 pp. 10 cents. 


— Economic Developments in Taiwan (Formosa), 1954, Part 
1, No. 55-72. 7 pp. 10 cents. 


-——Economic Developments in Taiwan (Formosa), 1955. Part 
1, No. 56-28. 7 pp. 10 cents. 
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‘——Economie Development in Taiwan (Formosa), 1956. Part 
1, No. 57-33. 7 pp. 10 cents, 

——Import Tariff System of Taiwan (Formosa). Part 2, No. 
56-48. 2 pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Taiwan (Formosa). 
Part 2, No. 56-10, 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Conditions in Taiwan (Formosa). 
57-94. 7 pp. 10 cents, 

——Patent and Trademark Regulations of Taiwan, Part 2, 
No, 57-116. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Taiwan (Formosa). Part 
2, No. 56-88. 3 pp. 10 cents. , 

——Preparing Shipments to Taiwan (Formosa), Part 2, No. 

. §5-49. 4 pp. 10 cents. 
Tangier 

-——Basic Data on Economy of Tangier. Part 1, No. 54-5. 
4 pp. 10 cents. 

-——Economic Developments in Tangier, 1955. Part 1, No. 
56-48. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in Tangier. Part 1, No. 54-7. 4 pp. 
10 cents. 

-——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Tangier. Part 2, No. 55-40, 
2 pp. 10 cents. \ 
Thailand 

-——Basic Data on the Economy of Thailand, Part 1, No. 
56-82. 15 pp. 10 cents. 

-——Economic Developments in Thailand, s008. Part 1, No. 
57-22. 8 pp. 10.cents, 

-——LEstablishing a Business in Thailand. Part 1, No, 56-6. 7 
pp. 10 cents. 

——Highways of Thailand. Part 4, No. 56-2 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Thailand. Part 2, No, 57-50. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 

Industrial Promotion Act of Thailand. Part 1, No, 55-4. 

2 pp. 10 cents. 

Licensing and Exchange Controls, Thailand, Part 2, No. 

55-114. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Thailand. Part 2. No. 
55-83. 2 pp. 10 cents, 


Tunisia 


-—— Basic Data on the Economy of Tunisia, Part 1, No. 55-14. 
8 pp. 10 cents, 

——Economic Developments in Tunisia, 1956. Part 1, No. 57- 
33. 11 pp. 10 cents, 


Turkey 


-—— Basic Data on the Economy of Turkey. Part 1, No. 55-81. 
10 pp. 10 cents. 

——Electric Power in Turkey, Part 4, No, 57-7. 12 pp. 20 

cents. 

Foreign Trade of Turkey, 1952-53. Part 3, No. 55-14. 

3 pp. 20 cents, 

—Foreign Trade of Turkey, 1955-56. Part 3, No, 57-48. 4 
pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Turkey. Part 2, No. 56-51. 2 pp. 

10 cents. 

Investment Law of Turkey, Part 1, No. 56-78. 3 pp. 10 
cents. 

——Labor Law of Turkey. Part 1, No. 55-59. 26 pp. 10 cents. 

-——Living Costs and Conditions in Turkey, Part 2, No. 57-25, 
5 pp. 10 cents. 

Mining Law of Turkey. Part 1, No. 55-48, 24 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Turkey. Part 2, No, 55- 
31. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Turkey, Part 2, No, 55-62. 7 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Travelers’ Baggage Regulations of Turkey. Part 2, No. 
56-21. 2 pp. 10 cents, 
United Kingdom 

——Basic Data on the Economy of the United Kingdom, 
Part 1, No, 55-110, 12 pp. 10 cents. 

— British Export Credit Insurance System, The, Part 1, 
No, 55-88. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

——Establishing a Business in the United Kingdom, Part 1, 
No, 56-63, 7 pp. 10 cents. 


Part 2, No. 
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— Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom, amas 33. Part 3, 
No. 54-3. 6"Bp. 20 cents. 


«—Foreign Trade of the United Kingdom, 1954-55. Part a3) 
No. 56-37. 5 pp. 20 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of the United Kingdom. Part 2 

No. 57-22, 2 pp. 10 cents, 

Income Taxation in the United Kingdom. Part 1, No, 

57-77. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Costs and Conditions in the United Kingdom 

Part 2, No. 57-1. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Marking and Labeling Requirements of the 
Kingdom, Part 2, No, 57-69. 22 pp. 10 cents. 

—Patent Licensing Agreements With United Kingdom 
Firms. Part 2, No, 55-121, 2 pp. 10 cents. 

— Preparing Shipments to the United Kingdom. Part 2 | 
No. 55-53. 7 pp. 10 cents. 

——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of the United Kingdom, 
Part 2, No, 56-34. 3 pp. 10 cents. 


United States 


——Comparative Statistics on the American Republics, Part 
3, No, 55-47. 4 pp. 20 cents, 


——Contribution of Imports to U. S. Food Supplies. Part 3, 
No. 55-20, 4 pp. 20 cents, 


——Contribution of Imports to U. S. Food Supplies, 1955, 
and Comparisons With 1953 and 1954. Part 3, No, 56-49. 
4 pp. 20 cents, 


~——Contribution of Imports to U. S. Food Supplies, 1956, 
and Comparisons With 1953-55. Part 3, No. 57-46. 4 pp. 
20 cents. 


——Contribution of Imports to U. S. Raw Material Supplies, 
Part 3, No. 55-40. 10 pp. 20 cents. 


——Contribution of Imports to U. S. Raw Material Supplies, 
1955, and Comparisons with 1953 and 1954. Part 3, No. 
57-1. 8 pp. 20 cents. 


— —Contribution of Imports to U. S. Raw Material Supplies, 
1956, and Comparisons With 1953-55, Part 3, No. 57-50. 
8 pp. 20 cents. 

——Exports in Relation to U. 8. Production..Part 3, No. 
55-27. 8 pp. 20 cents. 

— —Exports in Relation to U. S. Production, 1955, Compared 
With Previous Years. Part 3, No. 56-31. 7 pp. 20 cents. 

— —Exports in Relation to U. S. Production, 1956, and Com- 
parisons With 1939, 1949, 1951-55, Part 3, No. 57-36. 8 pp. 
20 cents. 

—Leading Commodities in U. S. Foreign Trade, 1954, Part 
3, No. 55-24. 7 pp. 20 cents. 

——Leading Commodities in U. S. Foreign Trade, 1955. Part 
3, No. 56-20. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—Leading Commodities in U. S. Foreign Trade, 1956, Part 
3, No. 57-16. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Recent Developments in United States Foreign Trade. 
Part 3, No, 57-39. 10 pp. 20 cents. 

— Role of Foreign Trade in the United States Economy. 
Part 3, No, 57-38. 6 pp. 20 cents. 

—Role of the United States Tariff and the Effects of 
Changes in Duty Rates. Part 3, No. 57-40. 9 pp. 20 cents. 

— Summary and Text of Revised United States-Philippine 
Trade Agreement, Part 1, No. 55-95. 8 pp. 10 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-August and Import Trade of the States, Janu- 
ary-August 1954 (and Preliminary September). Part 3, 
No. 54-1. 10 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-September 1954 (and Preliminary October). 
Part 3, No. 54-17. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-October 1954 (and Preliminary November). Part 
3, No. 55-9. 10 pp. 20 cents, 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-November 1954 (and Preliminary December). 
Part 3, No, 55-12. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-December 1954 (and Preliminary sare he i 
3, No, 55-15, 12 pp. 20 cents. 
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—-Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January 1954-January 1955 (and Preliminary February). 
Part 3, No. 55-18. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

—-Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-February 1955 (and Preliminary March). Part 

.. B, No, 55-19. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 


January-March 1955 (and Preliminary April). Part 8, 
No. 55-23. 12 pp. 20 cents. 


—Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-April 1955 (and Preliminary May). Part 3, No. 
55-26. 12 pp. 20 cents. 


—Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-May 1955 (and Preliminary June). Part 3, No. 
55-29. 12 pp. 20 cents. 


— Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
‘ January-June 1955 (and Preliminary July). Part 3, No, 
55-31. 12 pp. 20 cents. 


— Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-July 1955 (and Preliminary August), Part 3, 
No, 55-38. 12 pp. 20 cents. . 


——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-August 1955 (and Preliminary September). Part 
3, No. 55-41. 12 pp. 20 cents. 


—-Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-September 1955 (and Preliminary October), 
Part 3, No. 55-48. 12 pp. 20 cents, 


—Total Export andi Import Trade of the United States, 
January-October 1955 (and Preliminary November), 
‘Part 3, No. 56-2. 12 pp. 20 cents, 


——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-November 1955 (and Preliminary December). 
Part 3, No, 56-10, 12 pp. 20 cents. 

— Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-December 1955, and Comparisons With 1949-54, 
Part 3, No. 56-13. 12 pp. 20 cents, 


— Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
‘January 1955-January 1956 (and Preliminary February). 
Part 3, No, 56-16, 12 pp. 20 cents, 

-—Total Export and Import Trade of the United State 
January-February 1956 (and Preliminary. March). Par 
3, No. 56-18. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

-——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-March 1956 (and Preliminary April). Part 3, 

’ No, 56-22, 12 pp. 20 cents, 

—Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-April 1956 (and Preliminary May). Part 3, No. 
56-26. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-May 1956 (and Preliminary June). Part 3, No, 
56-29. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-June 1956 (and Preliminary July). Part 3, No. 
56-32. 12 pp. 20 cents, 

-— —Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-July 1956 (and Preliminary August). Part - 
No. 56-40. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

-—Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-August 1956 (and Preliminary September). Part 
3, No. 56-45. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

—Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-September 1956 (and Preliminary October). 
Part 3, No. 56-52. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

-——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-October 1956 (and Preliminary November), Part 
3, No. 57-2. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-November 1956 (and Preliminary December). 
Part 3, No. 57-5, 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-December 1956 (and Comparisons With 1950-55). 
Part 3, No. 57-8. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January 1956-January 1957 (and Preliminary February). 
Part 3, No. 57-11, 12 pp. 20 cents. 
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-— Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
» January-February 1957 (and Preliminary March). Part _ 
3, No, 57-15. 12 pp. 20 cents, 

-——tTotal Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-March 1957 (and Preliminary April), Part 3, 
No, 57-20. 12 pp. 20 cents, 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-April 1957 (ard Preliminary May), Part 3, No. 
57-24. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-May 1957 (and Preliminary June), Part 3, No. 
57-26. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——Total Export and Import Trade of the United States, 

* January-June 1957 (and Preliminary July), Part 3, No. 
57-31. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

——tTotal. Export and Import Trade of the United States, 
January-July 1957 (and Preliminary August), Part 3, 
No. 57-35. 12 pp. 20 cents, 

——tTotal Export and Import Trades of the United States, 
January-September 1957 (and Preliminary October). 
Part 3, No. 57-43. 12 pp. 20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With Africa, 1954. Part 3, 
No. 55-30. 24 pp. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Africa, 1955, and Com- 
parisons With 1952-54. Part 3, No. 56-36. 23 pp. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Australia, January-June 
1954. Part 3, No. 54-6, 3 pp. 20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With Australia and New 
Zealand, 1952-54. Part 3, No. 55-25. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Australia and New 
Zealand, 1955, and Comparisons With 1952-54, Part 3, 
No. 56-39. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

-——tTrade of the United States With Australia and New 
Zealand, 1956, and Comparisons With 1952-55. Part 3, 
No. 57-53. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Canada, January-June 
1954, Part 3, No. 54-15. 5 pp. 20 cents. 

-——Trade of the United States With Canada, 1955, Com- 
pared With Previous Years. Part 3, No. 56-27. 8 pp. 
‘20 cents, 

——tTrade of the United States 
pared With Previous Years. 
20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Latin America, 1954. 
Part 3, No. 55-28. 32 pp. 20 cents. 

—tTrade of the United States With Latin America, 1955, 
and Comparisons With 1952-54. Part 3, No, 56-30, 28 
pp. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Latin America, 1956, 
and Comparisons With 1952-55. Part 3, No, 57-34. 32 pp. 
20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With the Near East, 1955. 
Part 3, No. 56-19. 16 pp. 20 cents. 

—tTrade of the United States With New Zealand, January- 
June 1953 and 1954, Quarterly, July 1953-June 1954. 
Part 3, No. 54-2. 2 pp. 20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With South, Southeast, and 
East Asia, 1953 and January-June 1954, Part 3, No. 54-7, 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With Southern, Southeastern, 
and Eastern Asia, 1955, and Comparisons With 1952-54. 
Part 3, No. 56-25. 24 pp. 20 cents. 

——Trade of the United States With Southern, Southeastern, 
and Eastern Asia, 1956, and Comparisons With 1952-55. 
Part 3, No. 57-49. 24 pp. 20 cents. 

—tTrade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 1948 
and 1952-54. Part 3, No. 55-21. 9 pp. 20 cents. 

—tTrade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc, 1948 
and 1952-55. Part 3, No. 56-15. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—Trade of the United States With the Soviet Bloc 1948 
and 1952-56. Part 3, No: 57-22, 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—tTrade of the United States With the Sterling Area, 
1949-53, Part 3, No. 54-14. 8 pp. 20 cents, 

—tTrade of the United States With Western Europe, 
January-June 1954. Part 3, No. 54-9. 6 pp. 20 cents, 

—rTrade of the United States With Western Europe, 1954. 
Part 3, No, 55-33. 48 pp. 20 cents, 


With Canada, 1956, Com- 
Part 3, No. 57-52. 8 pp. 
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——Trade of the United States With Western Europe, 1955, 
and Comparisons With 1952-54. Part 3, No. 56-54. 44 pp. 
20 cents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 
September 1956, Part 3, No. 57-3. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 
December 1956 and Comparisons With 1955. Part 3, No. 
57-9. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

——United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 

April 1957, Part 3, No, 57-23. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 

June 1957. Part 3, No. 57-32. 4 pp. 20 cents. 

—United States Trade With Major World Areas, January- 
September 1957. Part 3, No. 57-54. 4 pp. 20 cents. 
——U. §.-Latin American Waterborne Trade, Part 4, No. 

55-4. 8 pp. 20 cents. 





——U. S.-Mediterranean Waterborne Commerce, Part 4, No, 
55-25. 4 pp. 20 cents. 
Uruguay 

——Economic Developments in Uruguay, 1954, Part 1, No. 
55-41. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

—Economic Development in Uruguay, 1955, Part 1, No. 
56-43. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Economic Developments in Uruguay, 1956, Part 1, No. 


57-44. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Uruguay, 1952-54. Part 3, No, 55-50. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Uruguay, Part 2, No. 
57-113. 4 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Uruguay. Part 2, No. 
56-12. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Preparing Shipments to Uruguay. Part 2, No. 56-104. 
8 pp. 10 cents. 


Venezuela 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Venezuela. Part 1, No. 
56-29. 13 pp. 10 cents, 

——Civil Aviation in Venezuela, Part 4, No. 57-8. 16 pp. 20 
cents. j 

— —Economic Developments in Venezuela, 1956. Part 1, No. 
57-31. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Electric Power in Venezuela, Part 4, No, 56-16. 9 pp. 
20 cents. 

—Establishing a Business in Venezuela, Part 1, No. 57-12, 
18 pp. 10 cents. 

—Foreign Trade of Venezuela, 1953-54. Part 3, No, 56-9. 
4 pp. 20 cents. 

-——Import Tariff System of Venezuela. Part 2, No, 55-44. 
2 pp. 10 cents, 

——Insurance Market in Venezuela, Part 1, No. 56-68. 10 pp. 
10 cents. 

——Law of Installment Sales, Venezuela, Part 1, No. 55-54. 
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2 pp. 10 cents. 

—Licensing and Exchange Controls, Venezuela. Part 2, 
No. 56-84. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

——Living Costs and Conditions in Venezuela. Part 2, No, 
56-97. 6 pp. 10 cents. 

——Pharmaceutical Regulations of Venezuela. Part 2, No, 
57-112. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Railroad Expansion in Venezuela. Part 4, No, 56-1. 5 pp, 
20 cents. 

——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Venezuela, Part 2, No, 
56-43. 2 pp. 10 cents. 


Viet-Nam 





Part 1, No. 56-4. 12 pp. 10 cents. 

——Civil Aviation in Viet-Nam. Part 4, No. 57-16. 7 pp. 20 
cents, ‘ 

-—— Economic Developments in Viet-Nam, 1956, Part 1, No, 
57-29. 5 pp. 10 cents. 

——Import Tariff System of Viet-Nam. Part 2, No. 57-82, 3 
pp. 10 cents. 

——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Viet-Nam, Part 2, No, 
57-77. 4 pp. 10 cents. 


Western Europe 

Trade of the United States With Western Europe, 

January-June 1954. Part 3, No. 54-9. 6 pp. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Western Europe, 1954, 
Part 3, No, 55-33, 48 pp. 20 cents. 

——tTrade of the United States With Western Europe, 1955, 





and Comparisons With 1952-54. Part 3, No. 56-54. 44 pp, 


20 cents. 
Western Hemisphere 

——Railways of the Western Hemisphere, Basic Information 
Sources, Part 4, No, 55-19. 8 pp. 20 cents. 

-——Western Hemisphere Trade Corporations, Part 1, No, 
55-79. 2 pp. 10 cents. 
Yugoslavia 


——Basic Data on the Economy of Yugoslavia, Part 1, No, 
55-91. 10 pp. 10 cents. 
——Doing Business in Yugoslavia. Part 1, No, 55-98. 3 pp. 10 


cents. 

——Foreign Trade of Yugoslavia, 1953. Part 3, No, 55-1 
3 pp. 20 cents, 

—Foreign Trade of Yugoslavia, 1955-56. Part 3, No, 57-29, 
4 pp. 20 cents. 


——Licensing and Exchange Controls, Yugoslavia. Part 2, 
No. 56-45. 3 pp. 10 cents. 

— —Preparing Shipments to Yugoslavia. Part 2, No. 55-6. 4 
pp. 10 cents. 

——tTravelers’ Baggage Regulations of Yugoslavia, Part 2, 
No. 56-87, 2 pp. 10 cents, 
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Venezuela 

Fabra C.A. (importing distributor, 
manufacturer’s agent), Edificio Vam, 
Oficina 241, Avenida Andres Bello, 
Aptdo. 3568, Caracas, seeks agency or 
distributorship for industrial machinery. 

H. Kern & Co. S.A. (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturer’s agent), Edi- 
ficio Kern, Avenida Principal Los Corti- 
jos de Lourdes, Aptdo. 1567, Caracas, 
geeks agency or distributorship for 
textile machinery. 


Paper 
Venezuela 

H. Kern & Co. S.A. (importing dis- 
tributor, manufacturer’s agent), Edi- 
ficio Kern, Avenida Principal Los Corti- 
jos de Lourdes, Aptdo. 1567, Caracas, 
geeks agency or distributorship for all 
types of paper. 
Raw Materials 
Mexico 

Tomas B. Rodriquez (manufacturer’s 
agent), Padre Mier No. 600 Oriente, 
Aptdo. Postal No. 273, Monterrey, 
Nuevo Leon, seeks agency on a com- 
mission basis for raw materials of all 


categories that are imported into Mex- 
ico. 


Stationery Supplies 
Venezuela 


John P. Schwede (manufacturer’s 
agent), Edificio Vam, Oficina 23, Ave- 
nida. Andres Bello, Aptdo. del Este 
5541, Caracas, seeks agency on a com- 
mission basis for paper of all lines and 
specifications, as well as graphic arts 
material and supplies. 


Steel 
Venezuela 


Fabra C.A. (importing distributor, 
manufacturer’s agent), Edificio Vam, 
Oficina 241, Avenida Andres Bello, 


Aptda 3568, Caracas, seeks agency or 
distributorship for structural steel for 
industry. 


Wire 
Venezuela 


Fabra C.A. (importing distributor, 
manufacturer’s agent), Edificio Vam, 
Oficina 241, Avenida Andres Bello, 
Aptdo. 3568, Caracas, seeks agency or 
distributorship for wire. 
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CUBA 


a BFC handbook 
for U. S. businessmen 


» ++ covering Cuban economic 
conditions ... trade... land 
and people... taxation... 
finance . . . business law... 
investment fields 


$1.25 


From U. $. Department of Commerce 
Field Offices, or from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. $. Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
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Australia 


William G. Hore, representing Pulp- 
wood Procurement Pty., Ltd., 70 Bridge 
Road, Richmond, Victoria, is interested 
in general logging operations, and seeks 
technical information regarding meth- 
ods used in the procurement of pulp- 
wood for the manufacture of paper. 
Scheduled to arrive January 26 via Los 
Angeles for a 6-month visit. 


U. S. address: c/o Dale D. Ingalls, 
1477 Ridgeley Drive, Campbell, San 


. Jose, Calif. Itinerary: Oroville (Wash.), 


Asheville (N. C.), Georgetown (S. C.), 
New Orleans, Chicago, Rhinelander 
(Wis.), and New York. 

George R. Flack, representing Rub- 
bertex (Australia) Pty., Ltd. (manufac- 
turer, exporter of rubber goods), 547- 
549 Ballarat Road, Sunshine, W. 20, 
Victoria, is interested in rubber fac- 
tories, new rubber products, rubber 
production and machinery; also U. S. 
finance for a new factory the company 
is planning to build, and seeks technical 
information. Scheduled to arrive Feb- 


ruary 1 via San Francisco for a 6-7- 
week visit. 


U. S. address: c/o Giffels & Valet, 
1000 Marquette Blvd., Detroit, Mich. 
(Feb. 1-16); and c/o Mr. Grundy, Viée- 
Pres.,. Vanderbilt Export Corp., New 
York, N. Y. (Feb. 16 on). Itinerary: 
Detroit, Cleveland, New Haven, New 
York, and Wilmington. 


Robin Laurie, representing Express 





Rate of . . . 
(Continued from page 6) 


over British goods, and the United King- 
dom will have a smaller share of a 
smaller market. In view of the pre- 
carious position of sterling, this develop- 
ment could be very damaging. 


More than ever, therefore, attention 
in the United Kingdom is focused on 
economic trends in the United States. 
Estimates of the economic situation by 
leaders in U. S. Government and Busi- 
ness circles are given prominent notice 
in the press along with current figures 
on production, employment, and _ in- 
comes.—U. §. Embassy, London. 


WORLD TRADE LEADS 


Printing Co. (printing firm handling 
greeting cards, stationery, personalized 
stationery, etc.), 69-73 Church St., Haw- 
thorn, Victoria, is interested in manu- 
facturing agreements with respect to 
specialized lines of exclusive greeting 
cards, principally “personalized,” social 
and business stationery, as well as 
printing equipment, etc., and seeks 
technical information. Scheduled to ar- 
rive during the first week of February 
for a 6-week visit. 


U. S. address: c/o Australian Trade 
Commissioners, 26 O’Farrell St., San 
Francisco, Calif. and 636 Fifth Ave., 
New York, N. Y.; also Field Offices of 
U. S. Department of Commerce in cities 
visited. Itinerary; New York, Chicago, 
Cleveland, Washington, San Francisco, 
and Los Angeles. 


Cuba 


Renan Moreira, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent, Trans American Trading Corp. 
(trade promotion and marketing organi- 
zation), San Lazaro 906 Havana, is 
interested in contacting construction 
equipment manufacturers, and attend- 
ing the Associated Equipment Distrib- 
utors Convention to be held in Chicago 
the latter part of January. Scheduled 
to arrive January 26 for a 5-day visit. 
U. S. address: c/o Palmer House, State 
and Monroe, Chicago, Ill. Itinerary: 
Chicago. 





NEW TRADE LISTS 
AVAILABLE 











The Commercial Intelligence 
Division has published the follow- 
in new ‘trade lists of which 
mimeographed copies may be ob- 
tained by firms domiciled in the 
United States from this Division 
and from Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices. The price is 
$2 a list for each country. 


Most of these lists are prefaced 
by a brief review of basic trade 
and industry data collected in 
making the compilations. 
Automotive Vehicle and Equipment 
Importers and Dealers—Colombia. No- 
vember 1957. 


Boot and Shoe Manufacturers—Trin- 
idad. December 1957. 


Dry Goods and Clothing Importers 
and Dealers—Jamaica. December 1957. 


Radio and Television Equipment and 
Component Importers and Dealers— 
Turkey. December 1957. 





A trial shipment of about 33,000 
pounds of beef was sent from Ireland 
to Portugal during December 1957 with 
a view to developing a Portuguese 
market for high-grade Irish beef, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service reports. 

The Castlebar Bacon Co, made the 
shipment. Portugal is largely self-suffi- 
cient in meats. Its largest foreign sup- 
plier of beef is Argentina. 
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INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 





Participation Sought by 
Libyan Transport Firm 


Participation in ownership and man- 
agement by a qualified U. S. firm is 
sought by the Libyan company, Cara- 
van, established in November 1957 to 
engage in trucking and oilfield servicing 
operations. 


The directors of Caravan, well-known 
businessmen in  Tripoli’s mercantile 
community, wish to obtain qua 
American assistance from a firm 
sessing the necessary operating expe:.- 
ence. 

Although local capital is available for 
financing the proposed operations, VU. S. 
financial participation also is sought for 
the purchase of a portion of the major 
equipment required—the purchase of 
which has been delayed pending the 
possibility of establishing permanent re- 
lations with American investors who 
may be in a better position to select 
the type of equipment needed. 

Transportation and servicing facilities 
to accommodate petroleum exploration 
companies operating in Libya reported- 
ly are inadequate, and demand for these 
services is expected to increase. 

A voice in the management of the 
enterprise proportionate to the amount 
of the investment provided by the U. S. 
company is offered. 

Interested firms are invited to corre- 
spond direct with Caravan, Al Gafila, 
84 Giaddat Omer el Muktar, Tripoli, 
Libya. 





Israeli Engineer Offers 


New Oil-Drilling Method 


Leon Nissimov, an Israeli petroleum 
research engineer, is offering a new 


physicochemical method for oil drilling 
which he believes may be of interest 
to oil drillers, oil-equipment producers, 
companies engaged in mud services, and 
manufacturers of chemicals in the 
United States. 


By adding certain chemical products 
to the mud, the hardness of the rock 
is reduced to an extent that the bit’s 
penetrating speed is increased substan- 
tially, according to Mr. Nissimov. Effi- 
ciency of the method also is assured by 
automatic measuremént; the construc- 
tion of an apparatus measuring simul- 
taneous action of all factors affecting 
the rate of penetration of rotating bits 
is therefore proposed. 

Further technical details of this 
method and the principals of the meas- 
uring apparatus may be obtained from 
Leon Nissimov, Petroleum Research 
Engineer, P. O. Box 132, Ramat Gan, 
Israel, 
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Yugoslav Company 


Wants U. S. Capital 


Representatives of the firm, Bentonit, 
of Petrovac, Yugoslavia, are interested 
in securing private American assistance 
in expanding their production of raw 
bentonite and in producing various 
bentonite products. 


The mineral can be used in nuclear 
reactors as well as a bond for foundry 
sand, filtering, and decolorizing oils and 
in rotary-drilling mud for suspension of 
drill cuttings and control of gas pres- 
sure, according to company officials. 
The quality of Yugoslav bentonite re- 
portedly is equivalent to high-quality 
bentonite found in Wyoming. 

Present production approximates 20,- 
000 tons annually. Capital is sought to 
expand this production to 30,000 tons a 
year. The firm estimates that 20 mil- 
lion tons of reserves are available near 
Petrovac. 

A copy of the firm’s proposal is avail- 
able for review on loan from the In- 
vestment Development Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. 
Department of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


Interested companies also are invited 
to correspond direct with Jovan Vu- 
jovic, general director of Bentonit, Pe- 
trovac, Yugoslavia. 


Netherlands Manufacturer 
Offers Door-Closing Device 


The Netherlands firm, Machine-en 
Apparatenfabriek N.J.F.M. KOK, man- 
ufacturer of automatic clockworks, 
hardware items, and automatic door 
closers, wishes to license a U. S. manu- 
facturer for the production and sale of 
its door closer in the United States. 

Manufactured under the trade name 
D. 33, the apparatus consists of two 
parts—a check cylinder and closing 
spring attached to the door, and a hook 
with rubber roller on the doorframe. 
The door closer is said to be applicable 
to any type of door, including elevator 
doors and doors which close automati- 
cally. 

Descriptive literature on the door 
closer is available for review on loan 
from the Investment Development Divi- 
sion, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

Interested firms also are invited to 
correspond with N.J.F.M. KOK, 142-143 
Baarsjesweg, Amsterdam, Netherlands. 





Switzerland’s imports of 120,000 bales 
(500 pounds gross) of U. S. cotton dur- 
ing the August-July 1956-57 season were 
the highest in 30 years, and probably 
the highest on record, the Foreign Agri- 
cultural Service reports, 





Loan Fund Brochure 
In 2d Printing 


The first printing—10,000 copies 
—of the International Cooperation 
Administration brochure on the 
Development Loan Fund, de- 
scribed in Foreign Commerce 
Weekly, January 6, page 2, has 
been exhausted. 

Additional copies will not be- 
come available before February 1, 
according to the Government 
Printing Office. They will be dis- 
tributed to the Investment Devel- 
opment Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department 
of Commerce, Washington 25, 
D. C., and to all of the Depart- 
ment’s Field Offices, at the earliest 
possible date. 

All pending requests will be 
filled promptly at that time. 











S. African Producer 
Offers License 


Syfonex (Pty.), Ltd., Durban manu- 
facturer of water carbonators, wishes 
to license an American firm for the 
manufacture in the United States of 
this plastic-fabricated carbonator. 


The unit, having a capacity of one 
gallon, is of fabricated polyethylene re- 
inforced with steel bands and covered 
with a spun aluminum jacket. It is 
understood that the carbonator also will 
serve as a home fire-extinguisher. 


The carbonator is said to sell on the 
South African market for approxi- 
mately US$28. The company believes, 
however, that a much cheaper utility 
model can be produced without the out- 
er aluminum jacket using high-density 
polyethylene—a product which is not 
available in South Africa. 

A leaflet describing the carbonator is 
available for review on loan from the 
Investment Development Division, Bu- 
reau of Foreign Commerce, U. S. De- 
partment of Commerce, Washington 
Bey Bee Ge 

Interested firms also are invited to 
correspond with Syfonex (Pty.), Ltd, 
62 Rowland Chapman Drive, Montclair, 
Durban, Union of South Africa. 

Rice imports into Ceylon during the 
January - September 1957 period 
amounted to 814 million pounds, - 20 
percent more than those in the corre- 
sponding months of 1956, according to 
the Foreign Agricultural Service. 


Imports from Thailand rose sharply 
above those of previous years. 
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Ethiopian Company 
Asks ‘Collaboration 


Vincenzo Pettinelli, an Italian busi- 
nessman of long residence in Ethiopia 
and owner of the company, Impresa 
Costruzioni of Addis Ababa, seeks 
gllaboration of a VU. S. construction 
frm for a number of projects which 
the Ethiopian Government proposes to 
initiate soon. 

Technical assistance, know-how, ma- 


_¢hinery, and possibly some capital are 
‘sought by Mr. Pettinelli, who proposes 





, ji the preparation of bids. 


a three-way joint venture operation be- 
tween an American company, the Ethi- 
opian firm, and an Italian concern with 
which negotiations already are underway. 
The Ethiopian Government, according 
to Mr. Pettinelli, is planning construc- 
tion of some 530 miles of new highways, 
improvement of its airfields, and elec- 
trie-power development in communities 
which currently receive no service. 
Initial investment by the American 
company would be in its participation 
Financial 


| participation by the U. S. firm would, of 











course, have a bearing on the size of 

the construction sought, 

Interested parties are invited to corre- 

spond direct with Vincenzo Pettinelli, 
Pp. 0. Box 1012, Addis Ababa, Ethiopia. 


Investment, Trade Promoted 
By Association in Ecuador 


VU. S. firms contemplating the estab- 
lishment of subsidiaries or branch plants 
abroad are invited by the Ecuadorean 
American Associativn, Inc., of New 
York City, to consider the potentialities 
for investment in Ecuador. 


The ‘association, charged with the 
promotion of trade, investment, travel, 
and cultural relations between’ the 
United States and Ecuador, has issued 
abrochure entitled “Investing in Ecua- 
dor,” in cooperation with the Area De- 
velopment Department of the American 





. nd Foreign Power Company. 


The 14-page brochure discusses Ecua- 
dor’s international reserve and foreign 
exchange position, exports, mining and 
fgriculture, manufacturing, and other 
fields in which investment opportunities 
exist, 

A copy of Investing in Ecuador is 
wvailable upon request from Arthur B. 
DeLauro, Secretary and Treasurer, Ecu- 
adorean American Association, Inc., 535 
Fifth Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 





Foundry in Germany Wants 
U.S. Machinery Licenses 


Agreement with a U. S. firm for the 
Manufacture in West Germany of rail 
Vehicles and brickmaking and road- 


January 20, 1958 


building machinery is sought by the 
Uslar firm of Sollinger Huette, G.m.b.H. 

The company, established in 1715, op- 
erates a modern foundry in which 300 
to 400 tons of steel casting weighing 
from 500 grams to 2 tons are produced 
a month. 

Engaged in the manufacture of rail 
vehicles, brickmaking machinery, and 
roadbuilding machinery, Sollinger seeks 
licenses for the manufacture of similar 
products of American design and patent. 
* Interested firms are invited to cor- 
respond direct with Hans A, Kamp- 
mann, manager of Sollinger Huette 
G.m.b.H., Uslar/Hann, Germany. 





Australian Concern 
Seeks Licensor 


Patents, processes, and know-how are 
sought by the Australian firm, Austral- 
ian Controls, Ltd., manufacturer of 
thermostatic controls for domestic and 
commercial refrigerators, gas stoves, 
electric ranges, washing machines, etc., 
for the manufacture under license in 
Australia of light-engineering and elec- 
trical products. 

The company is said to be well or- 
ganized, and equipped both financially 
and technically, to undertake a_ sub- 
stantial expansion program and to di- 
versify its present line, which also in- 
cludes water pressure reducing valves, 
crankshaft seals, and metal bellows if 
suitable products can be obtained from 
a U. S. licensor. 

A descriptive brochure outlining the 
activities of Australian Controls, Ltd., 
together with a copy of the firm’s an- 
nual report of 1957 is available for re- 
view on loan from the Investment 
Development Division, Bureau of For- 
eign Commerce, U. S. Department of 
Commerce, Washington 25, D. C. 

Interested firms also are invited to 
correspond with the company, 511 
Keilor Road, Niddrie, Victoria, Aus- 
tralia. 





investment in 


Federation of 
Rhodesia and 
Nyasaland 


basic information for 
United States businessmen 


$1.75 


From U. S. Department of Com- 
merce Field Offices, or from the 
Superintendent of Documents, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D. C. 











INVESTMENT OPPORTUNITIES 


French Firm Wants 


License Agreement 


The French corporation, Chimie Et 
Propulsion (C.E.P.), manufacturer of 
pyrotechnic distress signals for aviation, 
marine, etc., armament material, pro- 
pelling explosives, and chemicals— 
liquid or solid—and other products, 
wishes to conclude a licensing agree- 
ment with U. S. manufacturers of re- 
lated articles for the production in 
France of pyrotechnics. C.E.P. also will 
consider purchasing licenses or patent 
rights covering these items. 

The firm operates a plant at Au- 
zanges, Cantal, near Lyon, with its 
main office at Toulouse, Haute-Garonne. 
C.E.P. claims to have an efficient, ex- 
perienced staff engaged in experimenta- 
tions and research work in connection 
with propulsion chemicals of all types. 

The French firm indicates an interest 
also in marketing in the United States 
the various types of i perpuams distress 
signals it manufactures. 

Interested firms are invited. to corre- 
spond ‘direct with Chimie Et Propulsion 
(C.E.P.), Boite Postale No. 19 Pont des 
Demoiselles, Toulouse, H. G., France. 





Israeli Toolmaker 
Seeks Know-How 


Kabeko Ltd., Israeli manufacturer of 
handtools, with offices in Tel Aviv and 
plant facilities in the Development 
Center at Herzlia ‘B’, seeks American 
technical know-how and possibly man- 
agerial assistance for the expansion of 
its present production lines. 

The firm, recently purchased by N. 
Feldman & Son, Ltd. of Haifa, im- 
porter, wholesaler, and retailer of hand- 
tools, wishes to manufacture a com- 
plete line of good-quality handtools, the 
manufacture of which in Israel is said 
to be negligible at this time. The com- 
pany proposes to purchase the neces- 
sary raw materials from or through the 
U. S. investor, and also offers in return 
a share in the e: terprise. 

Dan Zelevinsky, chief engineer of N. 
Feldman & Son, is now in the United 
States for discussions with firms ex- 
pressing an interest in his company’s 
proposal. Mr. Zelevinsky’s itinerary is 
undetermined, pending an indication of 
this interest; however, visits to a num- 
ber of cities may be scheduled. 

Firms interested in meeting Mr. Zele- 
vinsky are invitéd to write to him, c/o 


Barr Shipping Co., 25 Broadway, New 
York, N. Y. 





U. S. imports of meat and meat 
products during the first three quarters 
of 1957 rose about 24 percent over the 
like period of 1956, according to the 
Foreign Agricultural Service. 

The rise was due to an increase of 
74 percent in beef imports. 
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West Germany Promotes Sales to Mexico 
Through Solo Exhibition in Monterrey 


The West German Government staged an exhibition of German 
goods at Monterrey, November 8-17, to help bolster its bid for a larger 


share of Mexico’s imports. 


Held at the Institute Tecnologico—often referred to as the M.LT. 
of Mexico—the show ‘was cosponsored by the German Consulate at 
Monterrey and the Mexican-German Chamber of Commerce. 


A principal purpose in undertaking 
the exhibition, according to one spokes- 
man, was to induce Mexican agents and 
representatives of German manufactur- 
ers, most of whom are located in Mexico 
City, to show their goods in Monterrey 


and to become more active in soliciting 
business in that city. He said that these 
dealers were making little effort to de- 
velop business in Monterrey because 
they felt that the Americans completely 
dominated the -market. 


Little Heavy Goods Seen 


Although a few prominent German 
producers of industrial machinery dis- 
played their products, a surprisingly 
small amount of heavy equipment was 
shown. With exception of an interesting 
display of metalworking machinery and 
several offset printing presses, little in 
the way of heavy goods was exhibited, 
a somewhat unusual development since 
Monterrey is considered the seat of 
heavy industry for Mexico. Rather, em- 
phasis was placed on light equipment 
and goods, such as typewriters, office 
equipment, fountain pens, cameras and 
film, precision instruments, interoffice 
communications systems, laboratory 
equipment and supplies, radios, insecti- 
cides and hardware. 


Space restrictions and the fact that 
the agents and distributors bore most 
of the costs—and might have been un- 
willing to assume the expenses of a 
large scale fair—were suggested as pos- 
sible limiting factors. - 

One of the oustanding features of the 
event was a daily program of scientific 
and technical films and lectures in the 
Spanish language. The films covered a 
wide variety of subjects and described 
many of the products of West Ger- 
many’s industries, The lectures, given 
by German engineers and technicians, 
dealt with such topics as economy 
through the use of proper tools, techni- 
cal education in Germany, and the ap- 
plication of hard metals to the mining 
industry. This program found special 





Licensed exports of Iraqi dates for 
the 12-month period September 1, 1956, 
through August 31, 1957 (1956 crop) and 
for the 3-month period August 1, 1957, 
through October 31, 1957 (1957 crop) 
totaled 191,354 short tons and 43,840 
short tons, respectively, according to 
the Foreign Agricultural Service. 
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interest with the engineering students 
at the Institute, 


Total volume of orders booked at the 
fair amounted to 20 million pesos, or 
$1.6 million—according to press an- 
nouncements.—U, S, Consulate General, 
Monterrey. 





Cameroun Census... 
(Continued from page 5) 


leke Region on the western border; and 
the Southwest, including the two urban 
areas of Douala and Yaounde. 


Leading occupations were: Com- 
merce, 17.8 percent; administration in- 
cluding railroads, 14.9 percent; public 
works, 7.5 percent; transport, 6.7 per- 
cent; domestic employment, 4.1 per- 
cent; and unemployed, 21.4 percent. 


Influx of Africans 


One of the most significant trends 
revealed by the census is the heavy 
influx of Africans, particularly young 
men, into the cities for purposes of em- 
ployment and _ schooling. Populatiorf 
growth in Douala, Cameroun’s principal 
port—from 34,000 in 1939 and 38,000 
in 1946 to over 116,000 in January 
1957—was typical of the increases in 
other cities. 


The recently released results of a 2- 
year detailed socio-economic survey of 
113,212 of the 119,074 inhabitants of 
the Douala area (Wouri Region) which 
may serve as indication for other urban 
areas in Cameroun, showed that the 
average age of those polled was 23 
years; 40 percent were under 20; 4 per- 
cent were 55 and over; 63 percent of 
the women and 42 percent of the men 
were married; the divorce rate was 4.4 
percent; average per domicile was 4.6 
persons with almost 23 percent of those 
questioned living in houses containing 
10 or more inhabitants; 13 percent had 
less than 5 years of formal instruction; 
59.5 percent could speak but neither 
read nor write French—49.7 percent of 
the men, 71.4 percent of women; 22.5 
percent could both read and write 
French; 2.1 percent had obtained a Pri- 
mary certificate, and 1.6 percent had 
education beyond the primary level— 
4.3 percent did not respond to this ques- 
tion. Education level of 1.3 percent 
could not be determined.—U, 8S. Consu- 
late, Yaounde. 
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Dates for two 1958 specialized exhibj. 
tions to be held in France have been 
announced by the sponsors. The Sixth 
International Plastics Exhibition will be 
staged at Oyonnax, April 24-29, and the 
Ninth Camping and Sporting Goods Ex. 
hibition is scheduled for ‘the Bois de 
Vincennes, Paris, April 18-May 4.—U,g§ 
Embassy, Paris. 





An international plastics exhibition, 
to be known as Plastics 1959, will be 
held at Duesseldorf, Germany, October 
17-25, 1959, according to a recent an- 
nouncement by its organizers. Further 
details are available from the Nord- 
westdeutsche Ausstellungs-Gesellschaft 
mbH (NOWEA), Ehrenhof 4, Duessel- 
dorf, Germany. 





The Bologna Fair Organization hag 
announced the dates of two of its 1958 
exhibitions: National Shoe Style Show, 
March 15-23, and the Exhibition of Mod. 
ern and Antique Tableware, May 8-22. 


the Shoe Style Show, now in its 12th 
year, has become of wide interest to the 
Italian shoe industry. The exhibitors, 
of which there were 134 in the 1957 
show, are chosen by a technical com- 
mittee from among the Italian manu- 
facturers of quality footwear. Displays 
emphasize quality and style. Last year's 
exhibition was visited by 18,740 per- 
sons, 1,234 of whom were foreign 
buyers. 


The Exhibition of Modern and An- 
tinque Tableware, an innovation this 
year, will provide an opportunity for the 
principal Italian producers of tableware 
to display their products. A special ex- 
hibit of pieces of historic and artistie 
value, loaned from museums and pri- 
vate collections, will add to the setting 
and be of special interest to designers. 

Additional information concerning 
these events may »be obtained from the 
Ente Autonomo Fiera di Bologna, 4% 
Strada Maggiore, Bologna, Italy.—U.§. 


Consulate General, Florence. “ 





The 15th Exhibition of Hong Kong 
Products, which formally opened at the 
Hong Kong exhibition grounds Decem- 
ber 4, occupied a somewhat smaller 
area than those of previous years but 
by reducing the size of the exhibit 
booths the number of participants was 
increased. 

Almost a complete line of Hong Kong 
products was on display with maufac- 
turers of plastic items, cotton garments, 
articles of ivory and aluminum, vacuum 
flasks, foodstuffs, and flashlights par- 


(Continued on page 17) 
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Mexican Economy ... 


(Continued from page 4) 

exceeded the 1956 figure; October im- 

ts were about 7 percent higher than 
jn 1956. The deterioration in the bal- 
ance of trade over the 10 months was 
due almost as much to an increase in 
jmports as to a reduction in exports. 
The latter was caused in considerable 
part by the late export of the 1955 
cotton crop in the early months of 1956, 
a development which was not repeated 
in 1957. 

Corn imports continued heavy in Oc- 
fober 1957. In the period January 
through October 628,361 metric tons, 
the highest on record for any such 
period, were imported. 

Tourist revenues, for the first time 
in 1957, showed a slight reduction in 
September. The reduction was less 
than one-half of 1 percent below 
September 1956. 


Regional Marketing Plan Considered 


The plan for creating a Europegn 
Common Market continued to receive 
attention from economic observers. It 
was generally agreed that Mexico's ex- 
ports to Europe, especially cotton and 
coffee, will suffer in the long run by 
development of African territories con- 
nected with the Common Market. 


These possibilities seem to have given 
a new stimulus toward creation of a 
similar trading community in Latin or 
Central America. Because of the strong 
desire of each Latin American country 
to advance its own industrialization, 
organization of a system of joint sales 
to third countries appears to observers 
to be a prerequisite to avoid internal 
competition and consequent lowering 
of prices. 


Balance of Payments Improves 


Mexico’s international assets in Sep- 
tember (latest data available) increased 
by $8 million and, although not as 
favorable as the increase in September 
1956, was the largest of any month in 
1957. For the first 9 months, Mexico’s 
short-term international assets declined 
by $85 million, $49 million more than 
during the same period of 1956. Most 
of the deterioration occurred in the 
first quarter of 1957 when cotton ex- 
ports were much lower than in the 
first quarter of 1956. 

Since April 1957 the balance of pay- 
Ments has been on the whole more 
favorable than in the like period of 
1956. On the basis of developments in 
the first 9 months of 1957, exchange re- 
Serves of the Bank of Mexico at the 
end of the year should be about $50 
Million lower than at the end of 1956. 
However, actual developments will de- 
pend not only on the balance of pay- 
Ments during the last 3 months of 1957 
but also on the amount of short-term 
tredit that Mexican banks will take 
— abroad.—U. S. Embassy, Mexico 

ty. 
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Deadline for Egyptian 
Fair January 31 


The deadline for submission of 
applications for exhibit space at 
the International Fair for Egyp- 
tian Cotton, to be staged at Cairo, 
April 5-25, has been extended to 
January 31, the U. S. Embassy at 
Cairo reports. 

Space rate for exhibition at the 
fair of textile machinery and 
equipment used by the cotton tex- 
tile industry has been reduced 
from 4 Egyptian pounds a square 
meter to 2 pounds a square meter 
(E£1=US$2.87). The rental cost 
of space for display of cotton 
goods remains unchanged at 4 
pounds a square meter. 

More complete details concern- 
ing the International Fair for 
Egyptian Cotton were reported in 
Foreign Commerce Weekly, Jan- 
uary 6, 1958, page 18. 











Trade Fair... 


(Continued from page 16) 
ticularly well represented. Among a 
number of new items being exhibited 
were cameras, glass cookingware, elec- 
tric clocks, foam rubber mattresses and 
cushions, pressed-wool building blocks, 
and opera glasses.—U. S, Consulate 
General, Hong Kong. 

An opening date of October 15, 1958, 
has been set for the new Baghdad Agri- 
cultural and Industrial Fair scheduled 
to be located in New Baghdad, Iraq.— 
U. S. Embassy, Baghdad. 





The Fifth Gauge and Tool Exhibition 
will be held at the National Hall, Olym- 
pia, London, May 12-21, 

Products to be exhibited by over 100 
British manufacturers include gages and 
measuring instruments, jigs, fixtures 
and special tools, special-purpose ma- 
chines and machine-tool equipment and 
accessories, portable power tools, molds 
and dies, and testing machines and 
equipment, 

Additional information concerning this 
exhibition is available from the Gauge 
and Tool Makers’ Association of Great 
Britain, Standbrook House, 2/5 Old 
Bond Street, London W, 1., England.— 
U. S$. Embassy, London, 





Madagascar’s leaf-tobacco exports in 
the first 7 months of 1957, totaling 4.2 
million pounds, were 44 percent below 
the January-July 1956 level of 7.5 mil- 
lion. Practically all of the country’s 
exports are fermented Maryland-type 
leaf which is shipped to France, the 
Foreign Agricultural Service reports. 


FAIRS AND EXHIBITIONS. 


Attendance Record Set 
At British Farm Show 


The Annual Smithfield Show and 
Agricultural Machinery Exhibition, re- 
puted by its sponsors to be the world’s 
foremost indoor exposition of pedigree 
meat-producing livestock and mech- 
anized farming, was held at Earls 
Court, London, December 2-6. The total 
attendance of 74,012 at the show, the 
147th event in a series which began in 
1798, represented an alltime high. Reg- 
istration of 1,826 foreign visitors was 
also a record. 

The agricultural machinery shown 
was characteristic of the wide diversity 
of modern products which Britain now 
makes and markets for the farmer both 
at home and overseas. One authority in 
the industry commented that the stand- 
ing of British farm machinery was 
higher than ever before in terms of de- 
sign, engineering progress, and price 
and that there was little te fear from 
European competition. 


Among the displays of the 380 exhibi- 
tors, some of whom were foreign manu- 
facturers, was everything from the 
smallest of handtools to the largest 
agricultural tractor and combine har- 
vester. 


Special Interest in New Tractors 


New tractors introduced by Ford and 
Massey-Ferguson enjoyed particular in- 
terest. Ford's entry was the Dexta, a 
32-horsepower tractor with a 3-cylinder 
engine, while the Massey-Ferguson 65 
was described by the manufacturer as 
the first tractor over 40 belt horse- 
power designed to embody the Fergu- 
son system. 


Massey-Harris-Ferguson announce@ 
that all agricultural equipment pro- 
duced in the future by the company in 
Britain will be marketed under the 
brand-name ‘“Massey-Ferguson.” This 
introduction of a new trade style, to- 
gether with a new color combination 
and a new symbol, typifies the complete 
integration of the Massey-Harris and 
Ferguson interests. 


Animals shown numbered 1,647 live 
cattle, hogs and sheep, augmented by 
416 entries in the carcass section. 
Prizes were awarded for the best en- 
tries. 

The product and animal exhibits oc- 
cupied about 280,000 square feet of dis- 
play space. 

Copies of the official catalog of the 
Smithfield exposition are available on 
loan from the Trade Development Di- 
vision, Bureau of Foreign Commerce, 
U. S. Department of Commerce, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 

The 1958 Smithfield Show and Agri- 
cultural Machinery Exhibition is sched-) 
uled for December 8-12 at Earls Court. 
—U, S. Embassy and Foreign Agricul- 
tural Service, London, England. 
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TRANSPORTATION AND UTILITIES 





New Way of Shipping Oil Devised 


A new means of transportation which it is claimed may revolu- 
tionize shipment of oil has been reported in the German press. 

Large synthetic containers filled with crude oil and towed by tug- 
boats are considered by their inventor, Dipl. Ing. Ernst H. Doerpinghaus 
of Hamburg, as suitable to replace tankers both on the high seas and 


on inland waterways. 


A model of such an “oil sausage,” 30 


meters long and with a diameter of 1.6 
meters, was recently displayed at Ham- 
burg. The hull consists of an elastic 
0.8 millimeter polyvinyl-chloride film 
which is said to resist eyen severe me- 
chanical strains. These relatively small 
containers would be particularly suit- 
able for use on inland waterways. 


For sea transport of oil it is planned 
to use containers with a capacity of 
20,000 tons. The prospective manu- 
facturer, Deutsche Novo Tank G.m.b.H., 
believes that the cost of constructing 
such a container, or a combination of 
several small containers, would require 
only about one-seventh or even one- 
tenth part of the cost of constructing 
a tanker of the same capacity, Also, 
operational costs would be much less 
because the containers would not need 
a crew. 


On return trips to crude oil centers 
the containers could be folded up and 
and placed aboard tugboats. When 
loaded the containers would be spanned 
by a frame to which the towing hawsers 
would be fastened. 

Novo Tank companies reportedly are 
also being founded in other countries.— 
U. S. Embassy, Bonn. 


» Refrigerator Cars Needed 
By Italian State Railway 


An association of organizations inter- 
ested in the Italian refrigerator car 
problem has been established in Milan 
for the purpose of developing additional 
railway refrigerator cars for Italy’s rail- 
way network. 


The organization grew out of a meet- 
ing sponsored by the Milan Chamber 
of Commerce for a study of the problem 
of inadequacy of the existing 6,000 re- 
frigerator cars for present and pro- 
spective requirements of the Italian 
fruit, vegetable, and food industry. 

It is estimated that another 1,500 
reefers could be fully employed within 
the next year and that a further 4,500 
cars will be needed by 1964. 


Italian State Railways will undertake 
no more than a token increase of the 
refrigerator car pool, and it is recog- 
nized that the only effective solution 
of the problem is the construction of 
privately owned reefers that could be 
used on the national railway system.— 
U. S, Consulate General, Milan, 








Cuba Regulates Road 
Weighing Stations 


Specific regulations for operation of 
highway weighing stations to enforce 
load limits imposed on trucks using 
Cuban highways have now been pro- 
mulgated. 

Under the regulations, issued by the 
Cuban Ministry of Treasury as decree 
No. 2814 on October 9, 1957, the General 
Administration of Taxes of the Public 
Works Law (Direccion General de Im- 
puestos de la Ley de Obras Publicas) is 
responsible for weighing the trucks and 
the Army is charged with maintaining 
and guarding the stations. An inspector 
representing the Ministry of Transport 
will be present with authority to issue 
an appropriate certificate to truck 
operators, 

A routine certificate of weight is 
prepared for trucks whose registered 
weight does not exceed by more than 
249 pounds the limit shown on the 
vehicle’s license. For trucks whose 
weight is in excess of 249 pounds over 
the legal limit, a notice is attached to 
the certificate showing the amount of 
penalty assessed and giving the owner 
a period of 15 working days in which 
to appeal from imposition of the penalty. 
Failure to comply with a ruling of the 
General Administration of Taxes of the 
Public Works Law shall be grounds for 
refusal to renew the vehicle’s license. 

Provision was made for installation of 
the highway weighing stations by Cuban 
law decree No. 2016 of January 27, 1955. 


Uruguayan Airline To Begin 
New International Flights 


The Uruguayan National Council of 
Government has approved a resolution 
authorizing Primeras Lineas Uruguayas 
de Navegacion Aerea, the Government- 
owned airline, to establish the follow- 
ing international flights: 

Montevideo-Sao Paulo-Rio de Janeiro, 
one round trip daily; Buenos Aires- 
Montevideo-Asuncion-Cochabamba (Bo- 
livia)-Lima, three round trips weekly; 
Montevideo- Buenos  Aijres - Santiago - 
Lima, four round trips weekly. . 

Permission to fly these new routes 
has not as yet been obtained from the 
other countries involved. 

PLUNA has also been authorized one 
additional round trip between Monte- 





French Line Formed 
To Ship Cars to U. S. 


To meet the difficulties encountered 
in obtaining suitable charter space to 
service its mounting automobile exports 
to the United States, the Renault com- 
pany of France, together with the 
French steamship line Compagnie Gen. 
erale Transatlantique and the La Fon- 
ciere Insurance Co., has formed a new 
steamship company. ‘ 


The new company, to be known ag 
Compagnie d’Affretement et de Trans- 
port, with a capital investment of 100 
million francs, already has chartered 
four vessels, each of which is especially 
equipped for transport of approximately 
1,000 vehicles. The vessels are sched- 
uled to make four voyages a year to the 
U. S. gulf and west coasts. The com- 
pany says it has been guaranteed 
freight for the eastbound voyage for 
several years, 


Renault shipped an estimated 30,000 
automobiles to the United States in 
1957.—U. S. Embassy, Paris. 


Danish Shipyard 
To Be Expanded 


New shipyards covering 30,000 square 
meters are to be built at Copenhagen 
by Burmeister & Wain, Denmark's larg- 
est shipbuilder, to expand its present 
yards. 

The yards will include a new assem- 
bling hall, new welding hall, and 260- 
meter-long construction docks. Con 
struction will be completed within an 
estimated 2% years. 

Tankers of 60,000 and 70,000 dead- 
weight tons will be built, whereas at 
present only vessels of 35,000 tons can 
be built in the yards. It is estimated 
that through increased efficiency time 
required for construction of vessels will 
be reduced 75 percent from that re- 
quired by conventional methods. 

The present shipyard labor force is 
expected to be increased from 7,000 to 
8,000 men. 

Plans are said to represent the larg- 
est expansion in Danish industrial his- 
tory. 

In planning the expansion, at a cost 
of 80 million to 90 million crowns, 
Burmeister & Wain has increased its 
share issue by 17.5 million crowns to 
70 million crowns.—U. S. Embassy, 
Copenhagen. 








video and Buenos Aires, which will give 
them a total of four round trips daily 
and an additional round trip between 
Montevido and Asuncion. 

These international services are eX- 
pected to begin about March—vU. S, Em- 
bassy, Montevideo, 
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Shannon Airport 
To Be Developed 


A Government-sponsored entity, the 
Shannon Free Airport Development 
Authority, has been established for the 
specific purpose of increasing the use 
of Shannon Airport. 

The Authority, which is organized in 
four sections, is responsible for the fol- 
lowing functions: 

@ The Passenger Traffic Section will 
endeavor to develop tourist attractions 
at the airport and in the immediate 
area. It is also trying to eliminate some 
of the present awkward features of pas- 
senger traffic to and from Shannon. For 
instance, efforts are being made to im- 

e Aer Lingus’ service from Shannon 
to Dublin, and the summer schedule of 
two flights daily was to be reintroduced 
on January 1. The possibility of reducing 
fuel and taxes for this route is also 
being investigated. 

@ Adjustment of freight rates and pro- 
vision of sheds and other operating fa- 
cilities to increase air freight traffic 
will be looked into by the Freight De- 
velopment Section. It is also hoped that 
Shannon can be developed as a dispers- 
ing and concentration center for trans- 
atlantic air-freight traffic to and from 
Europe. 

@ The Industrial Development Section 
is charged with developing light indus- 
try in the free-airport area. 

The Irish Government has agreed to 
extend to the free airport the provisions 
of its substantial program of outright 
financial] assistance granted new fac- 
tories established in the nearby unde- 
veloped areas of western Ireland. Such 
grants can include free buildings, one- 
half the cost of equipment, free training 
of workers, and partial waiver of prop- 
erty taxes. The Government has also 
agreed that any profits earned on goods 
exported from the free airport will be 
granted the same complete exemption 
from taxes now enjoyed by other Irish 


® Publicity of Shannon’s attractions, 
particularly to U. S. travelers, will be 
stepped up by the Publicity Department. 
In the publicity an attempt will be 
made to tie in the airport with other 
tourist attractions, such as bus tours 
operated from Shannon around Ireland 
by Coras Iompair Eireann, the Govern- 
ment-sponsored transport monopoly.— 
U. S. Embassy, Dublin. 


Private Argentine Airline 
Authorized Service to Miami 


A private Argentine airline, Com- 
pania Argentina de Transportes Aereos, 
SALC, (Austral), was authorized by 
the Argentine Government on Decem- 
ber 5 to operate regular passenger, car- 
g0, and mail service between Buenos 
Aires and Miami. 

Austral’s route to Miami will be via 
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Cordoba, Salta, Antofagasta, Arica, 
Lima, Guayaquil, Bogota, Panama, and 
Kingston. 

-The line was also scheduled begin- 
ning January 1 to operate a domestic 
service with one C-46 aircraft from 
Buenos Aires to Trelew, Comodoro 
Rivadavia, and Rio Gallegos—vU. S. 
Embassy, Buenos Aires. 


Sao Paulo To Build 
Large Powerplant 


The Legislative Assembly of the State 
of Sao Paulo, Brazil, at a special session 
on December 9 approved a bill that 
would authorize the Executive to sign 
an International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development contract for fi- 
nancing construction of the Jurumirim 
hydroelectric powerplant. 

The project is included in the overall 
Sao Paulo State electrification plan and 


will be executed by the State-owned 
Usinas Eletricas do Paranapanema S. A. 





. (USELPA). Federal authorization is still 


required and a bill to that effect already 
has been approved by a Senate com- 
mittee. 


An installed generating capacity of 
100,000 kilowatts, consisting of two units 
of 50,000 kilowatts each driven by Kap- 
lan-type turbines is planned for the new 
plant, which is expected to operate ex- 
perimentally in 1960. 

The IBRD loan under consideration 
is one of $15 million to USELPA guar- 
anteed by the National Economic De- 
velopment Bank and would enable the 
company to purchase abroad machinery 
and equipment needed for the plant 
and its transmission system. Granting 
of the loan is contingent upon the Sao 
Paulo State Government’s subscribing 
an additional 1,342,232,000 cruzeiros of 
USELPA’s capital to cover costs of con- 
structing the plant. The State contribu- 
tion will bring USELPA’s capital to 2.4 
billion cruzeiros (1 cruzeiro=US$0.053 
at the official rate of exchange).—U. S. 
Consulate General, Sao Paulo. 
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TRANSPORTATION AND UTILITIES 


Venezuelan Tolls Up 
For Use of Channels 


The 1958 tolls for navigation of the 
new Maracaibo Bar Channel and Cano 
Macareo Channel] in the Orinoco River 


- have been fixed by the Venezuelan Min- 


istry of Mines and Hydrocarbons. 
Maracaibo Bar’s tax is fixed at 0.09 
bolivar a cubic meter of liquid cargo 
(petroleum and products) and 0.63 boli- 
var a metric ton of nonliquid cargo 
(general cargo) (1 bolivar=US$0.30). 
These tolls represent reductions of 10 
percent of rates set for Maracaibo Bar 


Channel for 1957 and are the first 
changes made in the channel taxes. 


The Cano Macareo tax is set at 2.80 
bolivar a metric ton of cargo, which con- 
stitutes a reduction of 0.45 bolivar a 
ton, or 13.8 percent, from the toll 
charged in 1957. This new toll also con- 
stitutes the first change in rate since 
that channel was opened for business. 


Freight shipments over- both routes 
increased greatly in 1957. The opening 
of the Maracaibo Bar Channel has made 
deep-sea ports of Maracaibo and other 
oil-loading points in the lake, and both 
Venezuela-bound general cargo arid out- 
bound petroleum have increased sub- 
stantially over that route. At the same 
time exports of iron ore through the 
mouth of the Orinoco increased an es- 
timated 30 percent over 1956. 


The consensus of sources consulted is 
that the reduction in tolls on both 
routes, authorized by Ministry resolu- 
tions Nos. 2262 and 2263 dated Decem- 
ber 13 and published in Official Gazette 
No. 25,534 of the same date, is due to 
the large increase in traffic, enabling 
the National Waterways Institute to 
meet obligations on its bonds and 
carry on maintenance work.—U, S. Em- 
bassy, Caracas. 


Engineering Contract Let 
For West Pakistan Dam 


The Government of Pakistan has 
signed a contract with an English firm 
for engineering the vast Mangla Dam 
project on the Jhelum River. On the 
civil works layout the firm will be 
assisted by a U. S. company and by an 
English company on the electrical lay- 
out. It is expected to take at least 2 
years to complete the engineering be- 
fore construction can begin. 


From a technical standpoint the pro- 
ject is reputed to be one of the most 
desirable hydroelectric, flood-control, 
irrigation, and land-reclamation pro- 
jects in West Pakistan. Current plans 
indicate an electric generating capacity 
of 300,000 kilowatts—U. S. Embassy, 
Karachi. 
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WORLD TRADE PUBLICATIONS 





New BFC Publications 


The publications listed below were issued this week by the Bureau 
of Foreign Commerce. Copies may be purchased from the nearest U. S. 
Department of Commerce Field Office (see list on page 2) or from the 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 

The new publications include 12 reports issued in the World Trade 
Information Service (WTIS). An order form is furnished for the con- 
venience of readers who wish to purchase individual copies of WTIS 
reports or subscribe to one or more parts of the Service. 


[] Establishing a Business in the 
Fed. Rep. of Germany and West- 
ern Berlin. WTIS, part 1, No. 57-82. 
24 pp. 10 cents. 


A resume of the general conditions 
that face a U. S. citizen who wishes to 
establish a business in the Fed. Rep. of 
Germany and Western Berlin is given in 
this report. It discusses the German 
Government’s policy on investment, en- 
try and repatriation of capital, types of 
business organization, regulations affect- 
ing foreign firms, industrial property 
rights, regulations affecting employ- 
ment, taxation, and miscellaneous op- 
erating factors. 

This report supersedes WTIS, part 1, 
No, 55-96, issued September 1955. 


[] Establishing a Business in Brit- 
ish East Africa. WTI/S, part 1, No. 
57-83. 8 pp. 10 cents. 


According to this réport the “stated 
policy of the Government of Kenya, 
Tanganyika, and Uganda is to encourage 
investment of foreign capital into their 
Territories from all sources . , . foreign 
capital is largely responsible for the 
present level of economic development 
and will continue to play a significant 
role in the region’s development in the 
foreseeable future.” 

The report discusses advantages in 
locating in East Africa and the encour- 
agement given to new industries, regula- 
tions governing foreign ownership, and 
industrial licensing. Information is fur- 
nished regarding exchange control and 
the screening and repatriation of capital. 

The types of business organization are 
described, as are regulations affecting 
employment and the conditions of em- 
ployment, including size of the labor 
force, wages and hours, and labor 
unions, ~ 

Also discussed are income and other 
taxes and tax concessions, 


[] Travelers’ Baggage Regulations 
of France. WTI/S, part 2, No. 57-123. 
2 pp. 10 cents. 


Briefly _surnmarizes customs regula- 
tions applicable to the baggage of com- 
mercial travelers, tourists, and other 
transients entering France. Lists goods 
exempt from import duties and gives 
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regulations pertaining to admission of 
visitors’ automobiles and of samples, ad- 
vertising matter, and articles for exhi- 
bition. Export regulations and foreign 
exchange regulations helpful to the 
traveler are also given. 


[] Living Conditions in British East 
Africa. WTIS, part 2, No. 57-124. § 
pp. 10 cents. 


Entrance requirements are discussed, 
as are customs procedures with respect 
to travelers’ personal effects and other 
possessions. The living conditions and cost 
factors covered include housing and fur- 
nishings, utilities, food clothing, miscel- 
laneous supplies and services, and tax 
liability, Health conditions and medical 
facilities are described. Also included is 
information on churches, schools, recrea- 
tional facilities, transportation, commu- 
nications, and banking. 


[_] Travelers’ Baggage Regulations. 


of Iran. WTIS, part 2, No. 57-125. 2 
ph. 10 cents. 


Gives facts helpful to commercial 
travelers or tourists going to Iran. For- 
eign exchange regulations are presented 
as well as customs regulations. 


[] Licensing and Exchange Con- 
trols . . . Greece. WT/S, part 2, No. 
57-126. 8 pp. 10 cents. 


Discusses Greece’s import, export, and 
exchange controls as well as United 
States export, import, and other con- 
trols. Report includes the following 
lists: List A, commodities for which an 
import license is required from the Min- 
istry of Commerce (payment by letter 
of credit only); list B, commodities for 
which an import license is required from 
the Ministry of Industry; list F, com- 
modities exempt from cash deposit re- 
quirement on application for an import 
approval involving payments against 
sight draft; list F-15 (residual); list 
F-50, commodities subject to a cash de- 
posit of 50 percent of the c. {. f. value 
on application for an import approval 
involving payment against sight draft; 
list F-100, commodities subject to a cash 
deposit of 100 percent of the c. 1. f. value 
on application for an import approval 
involving payment against sight draft; 


es 





——, 


Foreign Trade Zones 
Report Issued 


The 19th Annual Report of the 
Foreign-Trade Zones Board, sub- 
mitted to the Congress by Secre. 
tary of Commerce Sinclair Weeks 
as chairman of the Board,’ dis- 
cusses operations at the four zones 
operating at New York, New 
Orleans,.San Francisco, and 
Seattle. 

“There is no limit to‘ the scope 
of manipulations that may be per- 
formed in a zone so long as the 
article in question is not prohibited 
or otherwise excepted by the act,” 
according to the report. Among 
the operations described are -pack- 
ing, sorting, grading, inspecting, 
assembling, drying, and bagging. 

The 35-page report may be pur- 
chased for 20 cents from U. §&. 
Department of Commerce Field 
Offices or from the Superintend- 
ent of Documents, U. S. Govern- 
Printing Office, Washington 28, 
D. C. 











list P, commodities which may be in- 
ported against time drafts (no deposit 
requirement). 

This report supersedes WTIS, part 2, 
No. 57-31, issued March 1957. 


[_] Living Conditions in Singapore, 
WTIS, part 2, No. 57-127. 9 pp. 10 
cents. 


Gives entrance requirements and cus- 
toms procedures including treatment of 
personal effects, gifts, pets, and auto- 
mobiles as well as currency and foreign 
exchange regulations. Presents detailed 
data on the cost of living 
housing facilities, house furnishings, 
servants, food, clothing, taxes, and mis- 
cellaneous supplies and services), health 
conditions, medical facilities, churches, 
schools, banks, recreation, transporta- 
tion, communications, and utilities, 


[] Total Export and Import Trade 
of the United States, January- 
September 1957 and Preliminary 
October. WTI/S, part 3, No. 57-43. 12 
pp. 20 cents. . > 


Presents statistics on U. S. exports | 


and imports pertinent to an evaluation 
of current trends in foreign trade. Re- 
port shows that the value of U. S. non 
military exports declined seasonally in 
July-September from the quarterly ree- 
ord high of April-June, 1957. For Janu- 
ary-September, the value was up 18 


percent from the corresponding period , 


of 1956. Imports in July-September of 
1957 remained about the same as in the 
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“= | g preceding quarters, and for the 9- and with the United States, is given in 
——. | month period were about 2 percent table 1 for 1936-38 and 1948-56. Italy’s 
higher than in January-September, 1956. trade for 1955-56, by principal countries 
: and principal commodities, is shown in 
tables 2-6; principal items in trade with 
[] Trade of the United States With . 
Southern, Southeastern, and East- the United States are presented in tables 
: 7 and 8. 
the ern Asia, 1956, and Comparisons 
ub- With 1952-55. WTIS, part 3, No. 57- 
Te. 49. 24 pp. 20 cents. [] United States Trade With 
a Gives statistical data on U. S. mer Major World Areas, January-Sep- 
lis. a A - : 
a chaudise trade with Southern, South- rgd gag Alig part 3, No. 
oo eastern, and Eastern Asia. Included are wre PF Cenrs, 
and export and import totals by country, This report gives statistics pertinent 
summaries of commodity composition to an evaluation of recent trends in 
ope of trade with the area, and detailed United States foreign trade. 
oan data on commodity trade with 15 indi- The principal changes in our trade 
the | |*¥idual countries for 1952-56. with major geographic areas from Jan- 
ted uary-September 1957 to the correspond- 
ct,” [] Contribution of Imports to U. §. ing period of 1957 are presented. Other 
ong Raw Material Supplies, 1956, and data include total export and import 
ck. |) Comparisons With 1953-55. WTIS, values and trade with 6 leading areas by 
ing, | | port 3 No. 57-50. 8 pp. 20 cents commodities, as well as values of ex- 
x, ; : ; ’ e ports and imports by major areas for 
amt This report presents comprehensive 5 consecutive calendar quarters ending 
s data on the contribution of imports to September 1957 and value and _ per- 
ield U. §. raw material supplies in 1956, and centage distributions compared with a 
re comparisons with 1953-55. year earlier. 
rn- Materials imported into the United 
25, | | States in crude and semimanufactured [] Railway Developments in Ar- 
er nrae nearly three-fifths of gentina. WTIS, part 4, No. 57-15. 11 
total U. S. imports and make a vitally 20 } 
—— | important contribution to the supplies PP- ors 
of industrial raw materials used in the Discusses the deterioration of Argen- 
be im- | United States, according to the report. tina's transport system and the steps 
leposit | In 1956, U. S. raw materials imports taken by the Government to effect im- 
totaled $7 billion. provement. Describes labor productivity 
part 2, and the financial situation of the rail- 
roads; the routes and areas served; 
" te og - pe? oc electrification and dieselization; termi- 
20 P } P : —s PP- nal and maintenance facilities and yards; 
ipore, cents. tracks and roadbeds, bridges, tunnels; 
p. 10 This statistical summary shows some _ folling stock; signaling, switching, and 
of the important aspects of Italy’s for- other controls; and service schedules 
1d cus- tign trade. Value of Italian trade, total and efficiency. Presents traffic statistics. 
rent of e@eeenaenwee eae eee = ee te Tt 
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WORLD TRADE PUBLICATIONS 


re Books 
“““ Reports 


Textiles, 1955-56. Paris, France. Organ- 
ization for European Economie Coop- 
eration, October 1957. 557 pp. $4. 
Published in 2 volumes, this work 

gives statistical data on foreign trade 

in textile commodities of OEEC member 

and associated countries for 1955-56. 
Imports and exports of 91 textile com- 

modities or categories: of commodities 
are shown in terms of quantities, valves, 
and unit values. A geographical break- 
down by countries and areas of origin 
and destination is given for 71 textile 
products, 

Commodities are defined and classi- 
fied according to the Standard Interna- 
tional Trade Classification (SITC), 
quantities are shown in metric tons, and 
values are given in U. S. dollars, 

The work may be obtained from the 
OEEC Publications Office, Suite 1223, 
1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 


Economic Bulletin for Europe. A United 
Nations publication. New York, N. Y. 
Columbia University Press, Novem- 
ber 1957. 75 pp. 50 cents. 

This latest issue of a triannual bul- 
letin prepared by the Research and 
Planning Division of the Economic 
Commission for Europe, discusses cur- 
rent economic developments in 
Europe, including production, employ- 
ment, mévement of prices and wages, 
and changes in international trade and 
balance of payments. 

Studies on the Polish economy since 
1950 and the progress and problems of 
economic development in the central 
Asian Soviet Republics also are/ exam- 
ined in the bulletin. 


Oilseeds. Paris, France. Organization 
for European Economic Cooperation, 
October 1957. 333 pp. $3.50. 

One of a series of studies on the pro- 
duction and marketing of certain ex- 
portable commodities of the oversea 
territories with which OEEC member 
countries have constitutional or admin- 
istrative links, this work deals with the 
principal oils and oilseeds—groundnuts, 
copra, palm oil, and palm kernels. 

Chapter 1 gives a brief account of 
the development of world production, . 
consumption, trade, and prices of oils 
and fats. The other 3 chapters deal in 
turn with the principal oils and oilseeds 
produced in the overseas territories. 

The study miay be purchased from the 
OEEC Publications Office, Suite 1223, 
1346 Connecticut Avenue NW., Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. - 





The 1957 Iraqi date crop, estimated 
as 245,000 short tons, is one of the 
smallest in recent. years, the Foreign 
Agricultural Service reports. 
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Philippines Exchange .. . 


(Continued from page 8) 

ing payments position, although the 
President did make a number of state- 
ments to the effect that the country 
faced serious economic problems and 
that reserves had reached a point where 
some slowdown in imports was neces- 
sary. Among other things he said that 
the Government was planning to take 
steps to strengthen the peso through 
retrenchment of national expenditures 
and stricter enforcement of foreign ex- 
change controls. The latter statement 
apparently referred to the widespread 
evasion of foreign-exchange controls 
through undervaluation and overship- 
ments of exports and overvaluation of 
imports. Later, on December 9, an or- 
der designed to drastically cut imports 
was issued, as Monetary Board Circu- 
lar No. 79, and soon thereafter a T- 
point “austerity” program was an- 
nounced (Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Dec. 23, 1957, pp. 7-8). 

The President reportedly urged the 
chairman of the Presidential Incentives 
Committee to prepare for submission 
to Congress a new draft of Senate Bill 
167, eliminating the more objectionable 
features of the original measure. The 
controversial bill, which provided for 
export retention credits and in effect 
would have established multiple ex- 
change rates, was vetoed by the Presi- 
dent earlier in 1957. 


Production Growth Rate Slows 


The apparent slowdown in rate of 
Philippine economic expansion in re- 
cent months has been confirmed by the 
latest available production statistics. 
Manufacturing activity showed a rate 
of increase of only 5.2 percent in the 
first half of 1957, compared with 16.0 
percent in all of 1956. For mining, the 
slowdown was less marked. Mining 
production increased 8.1 percent in the 
first half year, gcompared with a rise 
of 11.0 percent in 1956; the 6-month fig- 
ure includes a particularly low output 
in the first quarter but a sharp increase 
in the second quarter. 


Although industrial consumption of 
electric power in Manila in November 
was well ahead of November 1956, 
it was down contraseasonally from Oc- 
tober 1957. 


Production of palay, or rough rice, in 
the 1958 crop year is expected to in- 
crease only 0.63 percent, as against a 
2.8-percent increase last year, accord- 
ing to the October 1 forecast of the De- 
partment of Agriculture and Natural 
Resources. The estimated increase in 
root crop production also is below that 
of 1957. The corn outlook, on the other 
hand, is improved, the latest forecast 
indicating an increase of 1.84 percent, 
compared with less than 1 percent in 
1957. 


Late in November, the Administra- 
tion announced that plans were being 
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made for what it called “a gigantie 
food production program” to make the 
Philippines self-sufficient in foodstuffs. 
Most of the proposals have been ap- 
plied on a limited scale for some time. 
The increased emphasis now being given 
by the Administration to the problem 
of inadequate food production and the 
recent difficulties with rice shortages 
and increased food prices, however, 


. raise hopes that agriculture will receive 


more concentrated attention in the next 
few years. 


Refinery Project Approved 


The Philippine Government gave its 
final approval to the proposed Stanvac 
Oil Company’s refinery project. The re- 
finery, to cost $33.5 million, will have 
a capacity of at least 25,000 barrels 
a day, compared with 13,000 barrels 
produced by the Caltex refinery now in 
operation. Meanwhile, plans for con- 
struction of a third refinery, with ma- 
jority ownership by the Filipinos but 
with significant American financial par- 
ticipation, also appeared to be taking 
shape. Also, the Philippine Oil Develop- 
ment Co. resumed oil-drilling operations 
in the Cagayan Valley after a shutdown 
of several weeks. 


During the month Firestone Tire and 
Rubber Co. of the Philippines began tire 
production at. its recently completed 
$6-million plant, and Casco Philippine 
Chemical Co., a subsidary of the Bor- 
den Co., began operations. The Casco 
plant is desjgned to produce 16 million 
pounds of urea resin a year for use in 
the growing Philippine plywood indus- 
try. Officers of the Republic Glass Corp. 
announced plans to construct the first 
plant to manufacture sheet glass in the 
Philippines. The firm, financed wholly 
in the Philippines, is 53 percent owned 
by Filipinos, 30 percent by Americans, 
and the remainder by Germans and 
Chinese. 

Following failure of the Philippines 
to receive any bids on development of 
the Surigao nickel property, the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture and the Director 
of Mines departed on a mission abroad 
to drum up foreign interest in the proj- 
ect. The Secretary reportedly was in- 
structed to discuss with prospective 
foreign investors the objectionable fea- 
tures of the Philippine nickel law with 
a view to recommending amendments 
at the next session of Congress. 


The Bureau of the Census and Statis- 
tics cost-of-living index for lower in- 
come families registered a decline for 
November (1941100) averaging 324.3, 
as against 327.3 in.October and 307.5 
in the corresponding month of 1956. 
The Central Bank’s general wholesale 
price index for Manila also showed a 
slight drop. 

Money supply increased seasonally 
in October, the latest month for which 
data are available, at a more rapid 
rate than in the same period of the 
year before. As of October 31, the 
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money supply totaled 1,573.1 million 
pesos, compared with 1,546.4 million 
pesos on September 30 (1 pesow 
US$0.50) and 1,460.9 million pesos 9, 
October 31, 1956. The increase in the 
12 months ended October 1957 woul 
have been much greater had it not 
been for the drawdown of foreign ex. 
change reserves by over $100 million 
during the period.—uwu. S. Embassy, 
Manila, 





Belgian Economy .. .. 


(Continued from page 3) 

two quarters, while the hitrogen ang 
the petroleum industriés establish 
new monthly production records in Ay, 
gust. The peak reached by the petro. 
leum industry marks the complete rp. 
covery of the one major industry which 
had not recuperated fully fromghe Suez 
crisis. 

The coal industry was the softest 
spot in an otherwise good situation, 
Production increased slightly, but signs 
pointed to a weakening demand for 
domestic coal. Pithead stocks were at 
the highest point in 2 years. Imports, 
on the other hand, almost doubled for 
the first 6 months, as compared with 
the first half of 1956, while exports de 
creased by about 19 percent. 

An aluminum company participated 
in by large Belgian firms for developing 
and facilitating the aluminum trade ip 
Belgium and abroad was established, 


~Wheat Crop Supported 


The Belgian Government announced 
during the quarter that the entire 19) 
domestic wheat crop would be sup 
ported at 470 francs per 100 kilograms, 
a reversal of the earlier policy. This 
measure is significant in that the 195] 
crop reached a record of 746,000 metric 
tons, almost 25 percent higher than in 
1956. The admixture rate of 75 percent 
of domestic wheat for flour means 4 
decrease in- total wheat imports into 
Belgium during 1957-58. 

Feed-grain imports were placed under 
licensing requirements as of August 
1957. 


New Port Program Announced 


A new port program was announce 
in the quarter, specifically for the port 
of Zeebrugge with complementary a 
sistance to Antwerp. The three-point 
program calls for the construction d 
drydocks for supertankers (up to 10); 
000 tons) at Zeebrugge, a development 
to enable vessels up to 80,000 tons 
call at the port, and the deepening @ 
the maritime Scheldt.—U, S. Embassy, 
Brussels. 





Canadian wheat and flour export 
during the first 3 months (July-Septem 
ber) of 1957-58 are estimated at 
million bushels, compared with 92 mi- 
lion bushels (grain equivalent) in th 
corresponding period a year ago, th 
Foreign Agricultural Service r 
This is a decline of about 18 percett 
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Latin American Exchange Rates 


NOTE: Quotations are based on selling rates, in units of foreign currency per dollar. The peso of the Dominican Republic, the Guatemalan 
quetzal, the Panamanian baiboa, and the Cuban peso are linked to the dollar at 1 to 1; the 


aitian gourde is fixed at 5 gourdes to a dollar. 

























































































Average rate Latest available quotations 
Unit 
Country quoted Type of exchange - 
1955 1956 1957 Approximate Date 
(annual) (annual) September Rate equivalent in 1957-58 
ae U. 8. currency 
Argentina.....0| PeS0.......0000| Official... 118.00 18.00 18.00 18.00 .0556 Dec. 30 
se! Free....... 134.48 35.16 45.00 36.85 .0270 Do. 
Bolivia.............. Boliviano.......... WTC... veerverieqnescesecoovenvercesasevennee 302.75 7,920.00 8,650.00 8,610.00 -00012 Dec. 20 
Brazil ........00000 Cruzeiro...........| Official 18.82 18.82 18.82 18.82 -0531 Jan. 3 
FPTCC........--oncees.coee 75.40 74.72 81.49 90.90 -0110 Do. 
Chile..........05....0. ee ee Bankers’ free 502.00 666.00 720.00 0014 Do. 
beak Fg, Ee 534.00 731.00 800.00 -00125 Do. 
Colombia**...... Peso of SE isicmeanenniietionl © pieiee F< aewssdeaite 5.12 5.15 -1941 Do. 
ine, ee ee 5.95 6.66 .1650 Do. 
Costa Rica....... IE eccencininsins _  __ SEGA RE eas 5.67 5.67 5.67 5.67 .1764 Do. 
.. 6.65 6.65 6.65 6.65 1504 Do. 
Bcuador.......-.0..] BUCTC....ccccreseeeee Central bank (officia))......... 15.15 15.15 15.15 15.15 -0660 Dec. 30 
2, 17.41 18.50 17.28 16.70 .0600 Do. 
Bl Salvador.....; Colon Free....... 2.50 2.50 2.50 2.50 -4000 Jan. 3 
Honduras........ Lempira........... Official 2.02 2.02 2.02 2.02 -4950 Do. 
Mexico.............. |, a | | See 12.51 12.51 12.50 12.50 .0800 Do. 
Nicaragua........ Cordoba..........| Official 26.00 7.05 7.05 7.05 .1418 Do. 
urb 7.32 7.75 7.75 7.75 1290 Do. 
Paraguay***...) Guarani............ iivcmendeiiistinemidned . cachet. 1 dca 95.00 115.00 .0087 Dec. 30 
POTU........--00.-0000-] SOl.........cccsseeeeeee| Exchange certificate............. 19.00 19.00 19.00 19.00 0526 Jan. 3 
1 Re eS 19.18 19.05 19.08 19.00 .0526 Do. 
Uruguay........... en | eee 2.10 2.10 2.10 4672 Do. 
Free certificate 4.11 4.11 4.11 -2435 Do. 
; ae 3.39 3.90 4.19 4.60 2173 Do. 
Venezuela........| Bolivar...........| Free 3.35 3.35 8.35 3.35 2985 Do. 

















(For explanation of rates, see notes in For- 
Commerce Weekly, April 8, 1957, p. 17.) 
cial rate went into effect on October 28, 

1955. Free market rate did not become opera- 
tive until November 3, 1955 (see Foreign Com- 
merce Weekly, November 14, 1955, p. 2). 
ar value changed from 5 to 7 cordobas 
per dollar, effective July 1, 1955. 


*Brazil renewed auctions of dollars on Sept. 
22, 1957, with categories reduced from five 
to two—general and special. Average rates on 
Dec. 14 in the Rio de Jareiro auction were 
63.79 general and 231.75 special (cruzeiros per 
dollar). 


**New exchange regulations adopted June 
17, 1957. Certificates replace former official 
— Dollars made free for non-trade remit- 
ances. 


***Paraguay moved to a free exchange sys- 
tem on August 12, 1957. A single, freely fluc- 
tuating rate prevails for all imports. 





U.K. Trade... 


(Continued from page 5) 
of sterling at the time, viz., the ex- 
pected closing of outstanding specula- 
tive positions, big Soviet gold sales, and 
the slight lowering of interest rates in 
the United States and Germany. 


On the other hand, authorities during 

November allowed the rate for sterling 
to rise on the exchanges rather than 
g@nceentrating on building the reserves. 
An additional explanation offered was 
that the Bank of England during the 
time of the heaviest pressure against 
the pound had sold dollars forward for 
settlement in November against pur- 
chases of spot dollars. It was reported 
that these positions had matured 
and the dollars had been repaid, and 
that in the absence of these settle- 
Ments the net inflow of gold and dol- 
lars would have been much greater. 


The financial press expressed disap- 
Pointment particularly about the EPU 
fesult for November, since a substan- 
fal surplus instead of the £1-million 
feficit had been anticipated. The deficit 
Was attributed to continued operations 
by the French authorities to keep their 
EPU deficit under control. 


By calling in currency balances from 
their trading banks and showing them 
it the account of their central bank, 
the French were able to transform a 
tial British surplus into a 

ch surplus at the end of the month. 
Was estimated that in October sim- 
French transactions had reduced 


Ienuary 20, 1958 


the British EPU surplus by about $30 
million, and that in November a larger 
figure may have been involved. 


The Treasury view was that the fig- 
ures were “reasonably satisfactory,” 
particularly since the gain in the re- 
serves was larger than any which had 
been achieved in any month which had 
not benefitted from foreign aid or other 
special factors since May 1954. The 
Financial Times expressed “moderate 
satisfaction,” saying that the figures 
“would scarcely have been thought dis- 
appointing if the Prime Minister’s 
statements had not raised hopes rather 
too high,” and noted that “confidence 
normally takes longer to rebuild than 
to destroy.” 

The various explanations left un- 
changed the fact that gains in Oc- 
tober and November fell far short of 
recouping the losses of August and 
September, and necessitated the ex- 
tension of the $739-million standby 
credit from the International Monetary 
Fund, and the postponement of the 
payment of capital and interest in the 
amount of $178 million due on the U. S. 
and Canadian loans on December 31, 
to take place in December. 


Inflation Must Be Combatted 


The conservative financial press and 
the Government read in the figures a 
message that the Government’s pro- 
gram against inflation must be carried 
through to the finish. The Chancellor of 
the Exchequer reaffirmed the Govern- 
ment’s determination to defend ster- 
ling. He said: “We have put the pound 


first, and we intend to keep it first. 
We will push our measures to any 
necessary lengths to attain that end.” 
"World Banker" Debated 

The value of Britain’s famed position 
as world banker was debated in No- 


vember, Prompted by the fact that the 
run on sterling in the summers of 1956 
and 1957 came at a time when the 
United Kingdom was earning surpluses 
of about £200 million a year in its bal- 
ance of payments, certain economists 
and journalists argued that the crisis 
in sterling was due to the effort of the 
British to provide international bank- 
ing services which it simply could not 
afford. The role of London’s financial 
district, “the city,” in financing inter- 
national trade and as a capital market 
for the sterling area involved too great 
risks for too small a return and “the 
game was not worth the candle.” The 
debate was carried on over the radio, 
in the press, and in Parliament. 

A by-product of the debate was an 
attempt to estimate the net earnings 
of the city, in fulfilling the functions 
it serves. In this connection, the Gov- 
ernment, in response to a request by 
the opposition in Parliament, released 


‘a broad estimate of £125 million ($350 


million) for such earnings in 1956. In- 
surance was the largest contributor 
with estimated earnings of £40 million, 
while merchanting and brokerage serv- 
ices each yielded £30 million, and bank- 
ing services earned £25 million.—U. S. 
Embassy, London. 
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ODM Rejects Import 
Restriction on Wool 


The Director of the Office of De 
fense Mobilization (ODM) announced 
on January 6 that he does not have 
reason to believe that the level of im- 
ports of wool textiles threatens to im- 
pair the national security. 


The National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers had requested the Di- 
rector of ODM on March 14, 1956, to 
“investigate or reappraise what the 
petitioners consider to be the threat to 
national security presented by wool 
textile imports, within the meaning of 
section 7 of the Trade Agreements Ex- 
tension Act of 1955.” Accordingly, in- 
vestigations confined to the national 
security implications were started. 
Public hearings were held on June 3-4, 
1957. Factual data presented with the 
application were studied, as well as 
more current data submitted later. 


Upon completion of the study, the 
ODM Director stated in a letter to the 
National Association of Wool Manu- 
facturers,” ... we have found that 
while the domestic wool textile industry 
- will continue to be essential to effective 
national security it will represent a 
smaller factor in national defense plan- 
ning and operations than in recent pe- 
riods of mobilization .. . In our judg- 
ment, based upon examination of the 
information available, your conclusion 
cannot be supported.” 





No Action Recommended 
On Imports of Wool Felts 


The Tariff Commission announced on 
January 6 that it would make no rec- 
ommendation to the President for with- 
drawal or modification of the conces- 
sions granted on nonwoven wool felts. 

This decision, contained in a report 
just released, followed an escape clause 
investigation under section 7 of the 
Trade Agreements Extension Act of 
1951, as amended. 


The Commission found that nonwoven 


wool felts are not being imported into 
the United States in such increased 
quantities as to cause or threaten seri- 
ous injury to the domestic industry. The 
American Felt Co. of Glenville, Conn., 
and others, had appealed to the Tariff 
Commission for help in April 1957. 


Procurement Authorizations 
Issued to Cambodia 


The initial procurement authoriza- 
tions under the 1958 nonproject com- 
modity aid program in Cambodia have 
been issued by the International Coop- 
eration Administration (ICA) in Wash- 
ington, in accordance with requests 
made by the Cambodian Ministry of 
National Economy. 

Owing to Cambodia’s needs, the com- 
modity aid procurement approvals for 
the 1958 program are weighted heavily 
toward petroleum products and textiles. 

Although the U. S. Operations Mis- 
sion at Phnom Penh has advised the 
Cambodian Government of the approv- 
als, no information has been received 
to indicate whether the import licensing 





authorities in Cambodia are prepared 
to release the approved funds to im. | 
porters. 

Procurement authorizations thus far 
issued by ICA are: 





ICA 
P.A, Code 
No. No. Product Amount 
RF  * a 
8201 620 Petroleum products ............. 1,700,000 
202 820 Motor vehicles (except 
PASSENFEF CATS) . ........c.cccsesceee 200,000 
8203 720 Electrical equipment ........... 150,000 
8204 640 Nonmetallic minerals ........ 350,000 
8205 390 Chemical products .............. 200,000 
8206 540 Textiles (except wool 
a OO, | eae 
8207 540 Textiles, yarn (except 
8208 710 Electric generators 
ea 
$208 891 Rubber products ................. 250,000 
8210 780 Industrial machinery ........ 500,000 
8211 370 Pharmaceuticals § .........00. 250,000 
TORE ccainescsnnsrosincedinenncvecsvethsonpnecnecestorvees $5,250,000 








Nearly all of the 4-percent increase in 
Argentine wool production in the 1957- 
58 season is accounted for by the coarse 
crossbred type of wool, which increased 
19 percent since 1954-55, the Argentine 
Wood Federation reports. 

This wool is mainly carpet wool, and 
Argentina is the United States principal 
supplier. 
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